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“33’’ Touring Car— $1600 Complete 


Five-passenger. Bosch magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass wind shield, 34x 4 


inch tires on Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire irons. 
equipment with Prest-O-Lite tank, big, beautiful lamps enameled black. 


Inside control, Fore-doors, full lamp 


Robe and foot rails, 


cocoa mat. Tool box on running board. Tools, license number holders. Tire repair kit, etc. 


The 1912 


Now 


Exhibition 


HUDSON 
Everywhere 


You can see the 1912 HUDSON “33” today at any HUDSON salesroom. It has many 


improvements, many refinements and much additional equipment that makes it an even 


greater value than was the HUDSON “33” of 1911. 


Price now includes full equipment. 


Since you are familiar with the 1911 car, then you must be curious to know how it 
has been possible to increase its value. 


The one advanced automobile of the 
past three years is a greater bargain this 
season than last. It is larger, handsomer, 
more completely equipped and higher 
finished than ever. 


You have heard more about the HUD- 
SON “33” during the past year than 
you have heard about any other car. 
It is invariably mentioned in automobile 
talk whenever medium priced cars of 
quality are referred to. 


Less than a year ago the first HUDSON 
‘“*33”’ was delivered to a buyer. Before then 
leading experts of the industry had seen and 
yronounced it to be Howard E. Coffin’s 
fasterpiece. The four previous cars that he 
had built were the sensations of their times. 
He had never built a failure. His skill had 
been recognized by the leading engineers and 
manufacturers. 

Naturally, then, anything he designs is a sub- 
ject of great interest in the automobile world. 

The HUDSON “‘33,”’ because of its simpli- 
city, with some goo fewer parts than are used 
on other cars—the dustproof features—the 
many provisions for strength—the manner in 
which body squeaks are prevented and the 
flexibility of its new type of motor, at once 
became the automobile sensation of the year. 

All that is history. The months that have 
passed have seen the positive proof that the 
quality of the HUDSON “33” was not over- 
estimated. The thousands of cars delivered, 
that are daily traveling the roads of practi- 
cally every county in America, of every con- 
» tinent and of most every country, are showing 
that the HUDSON “33” is even a greater 
value than it was claimed to be. 

There was nothing to correct in the HUD- 
SON ‘33.’ The most severe tests ever given 
to an automobile failed to show wherein there 
was need for change. But even though con- 
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ditions did not demand it, Howard E. Coffin 
did, and so we are giving a greater value to- 
day than was possible when the firsts HUDSON 
was brought out. 


WE HAVE SPENT LAVISHLY 


In equipment, a vast improvement has 
been made. Last season the car with lamps 
was quoted at a price which did not include 
top, glass wind shield, magneto and Prest-O- 
Lite tank, for which an extra charge of $150 
was made. 

This year the car is sold complete. In ad- 
dition to a genuine mohair top, a glass wind 
shield, Bosch magneto, Prest-O- Lite tank, large 
tires—34x4 inches instead of 34x34 inches— 
Demountable Rims are furnished. An extra 
rim for spare tire and tire irons are also in- 
cluded. his entirely overcomes road troubles 
due to punctures and blowouts. 

We have not spared expense in any par- 
ticular in making the HUDSON “33” the 
greatest value on the market. As a prom- 
inent publisher in Idaho writes us, “‘I never 
realized to just what perfection the industry 
had brought engines, transmissions and 
running gears until I drove a HUDSON ‘33’.” 
This is from a man who uses his car, not on 
boulevards, but upon mountain paths, with 
steep grades, sand and other trying conditions 
which demand the sturdiest service of any 
car that can be used there. 

Thousands express a similar admiration for 
the HUDSON “33.’’ To such a value add 
the things we have incorporated in the 1912 
car. We are furnishing a better equipment, 
by far, than you will find on most cars selling 
under $2500. We have a better opportunity 
now to choose and select mates and our 
men have become more skilled in their work. 

These things make for better value. Know- 
ing what the 1911 model is and seeing what 
has been done in the 1912 car, you will be con- 
vinced that it is the best value ever offered in 
a moderate priced automobile. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 
COMPANY 


FOUR MODELS 


There are four models now. The Tourin 
Car with Fore-Door, shown above, large an 
roomy, for five passengers; the Torpedo, which 
carries four; a two passenger Roadster, en- 


‘closed body—the most comfortable car of its 


type you have ever ridden in—and the Mile- 
a-Minute Roadster, that is faster than its 
name implies. 

All on the famous “33” chassis. The price 
of either model is $1600 with equipment. 


The 1912 cars are furnished with hand- 
somer, larger lamps, heavily enameled in 
black. There is little exposed brass about the 
car. The expense, annoyance and trouble of 
polishing is thus reduced. 

It would take a lot of space in which to 
enumerate all the many refinements that have 
been brought out in the 1912 HUDSON “33.” 
Perfection seemed so nearly attained in the 
1911 model, that to make clear how we have 
more closely reached that state in this new 
car is out of the question here. 

You must see the car and note how the lines 
are even more striking and beautiful. You 
must hear the motor, for then you will marvel 
at its quieter operation. This is wonderful, 
for the original HUDSON “33” is famed for 
running as quietly as any car on the market. 


Your dealer has a car now to show you. 
There were some 2,000 unfilled orders on our 
books at the close of the 1911 season. At no 
time were we able to meet the demand from 
those who wanted Howard E. Coffin’s Master- 
piece. Dealers, in many instances even, were 
unable to keep demonstrators, so insistent 
were buyers for immediate delivery. 

Does not that situation in connection with 
the greater value of the car this year indicate 
that a HUDSON “33” can be had only by 
those who act promptly ? 

If it is not convenient to call on the dealer, 
send for literature. 


7064 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT 


This, the most modem automobile plant in existence (two city blocks in length), was erected especially for the manufacturer of the Hudson * 33." 
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THE LATE E. A. ABBEY 


Edwin Austin Abbey, the most distinguished of living illustrators and a painter of high achievement, died this week at his home in England, 
in his sixtieth year. Mr. Abbey had just completed the chief labor of his life, the illustrations for Shakespeare's Tragedies which he has 
made for Harper & Brothers. An editorial appreciation of Mr. Abbey will be found on the following page of this issue of the “ Weekly ” 
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Comment 


Edwin Austin Abbey 

Tur death of Enwix A. in his sixtieth 
year, and at the noonday height of his artistic 
career, is to his many personal friends in Amer- 
ican and England the occasion of deep sorrow. 
Something of the poignancy of a_ profetpyrt-per 
sonal regret will be felt by all the readers of 
Ilarper’s periodicals, with which for forty years 
his work has been most intimately associated. 
To these readers it will seem like the passing 
of a cherished member of the household. 

It is just forty years since Mr. Appry, yet in 
his teens, joined the corps of Ilarper artists in 
Franklin Square. There, under the superimtend- 
ency of Cuartes Parsenxs, who died last winter, 
ie was practically educated in art, after a 
brief season of technical training at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. | Ilis’ progress 
was rapid, for he had not only native genius, but 
a passion for art—a passion also for the. study 
of it. Within six years his distinction was mani- 
fest, in the lines of imaginative creation. The 
first significant example of it was a full-page 
picture in Ilarver’s Werekriy, bearing the legend, 
“With Pride upon Ier Brow.” 

It was soon evident that Mr. Anpry’s imagina- 
tion was at its best in purely creative work, or as 
blending with that of the great poets. Rospert 
Ilernick’s. poem “ Corinna Goes a-Maying” was 
placed im his hands fer illustration in’ 
Macazine, and that was the beginning of an ‘il- 
lustrious series, in which ITerrick’s genius was 


freshly disclosed through Anpey’s. 


For the completion of ‘this series and for the 
undertaking of other like artistic embodiments of 
poetic POUTUS, Mr. was sent to 
Rngland by the Ilarpers. Ilis reputation was 
already established as the greatest of American 


illustrators. Ife easily excelled in the kind of 


ework which we ordinarily designate as “ illus- 


tration ”—as was shown in fhe pictures he con- 
tributed to serics of descriptive articles in 
Ifarrver’s Macazixe in the early eighties, where 
he illustrated with Grorce IT. in Tlol- 
land, and with F. D. Minverr and Aurrep Par- 
sons on the Danube. Tle could never be induced 
to write the text for his articles. The literary 
eraft never tempted him. and his art always 
seemed to repudiate a literary motive; indeed, 
this evasion connoted his distinctive quality. His 
work as an illustrator alwavs transeended the 
special function of “illustration he had _ the 
same feeling in its performance as he had in 
portraying “© Cynthia’s Clothes.” 

Naturally,. therefore, became one of the 
greatest painters of his time, and, eleven years 
after he exhibited at the Royal Academy his first 
painting, “A May Morning,” he: was chosen by 
King Epwarp VII. to paint the seene of his 
eoronation. ITis paintings were characterized by 
tlle same qualities as was his work in-black-and- 
white, with the added value of color. 

Ansry’s work waited not only upon his imag- 
ination, but upon the most careful study any artist 
ever gave to detail—not for acecuraey, but for 
Ilis illustrations for the Tragedies and 
Comedies of SSuAKESPEARE—his most remarkable 
work, not even exeepting his “TToly Grail” 
pictures for the Boston Publie Library—have a 
distinet value apart from, and yet a part of, their 
impressiveness as creations of art, beeause not 
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only the costume, but every feature of physiog- 
nomy—features that change from age to age— 
reflect faithfully the period to which they belong. 
In collecting the data for this real presentment 
his wife rendered invaluable assistance. 
Personally, Anpey was the most companionable 
of men. He never cultivated the art of speech- 
making, but his odd and quaint discourse, re- 
flecting his native moods, was vividly entertain- 
ing, and often his letters, especially when he 
touched upon matters of art, were luminous with 
that kind of thought- which is one with feeling— 
with a real sense of life. Whatever the group of 
his associates, he was the jolliest good fellow in it. 


Controller Bay 

The complete message of the President to the 
Senate about the release to private ownership of 
12,800 acres of national forest land on Controller 
Bay in Alaska takes up about a seven-column 
page of newspaper. Mr. Tarr goes into the mat- 
ter thoroughly. He released the land himself, he 
says, with his eyes open, after advising with 
Secretary Witson and Secretary in 
order to hasten and facilitate operations to get 
out coal from the Bering coal-fields. The Con- 
troller Railway and Navigation Company wanted 
access to the harbor of the bay, and Mr. Tart 
wanted them to have it with the least possible 
delay. Foreseeing that if Controller Bay is to be 
the terminal of a coal road there must be a set- 
tlement there, he released enough land for the 
settlement to stand and grow on. He examined 
the laws that regulate the disposition of these lands 
and of tne harbor rights, and decided that they 
provided amply against the monopolization of the 
harbor by anybody. Three miles or so of tidal 
flats intervene between the shore lands fronting 
the harbor and navigable water. These flats the 
government controls, and no one can build trestles 
over them without government consent. Of the 
shore lands frenting the harbor eighty rods must 
be reserved between entries, and no entry can 
extend more than one hundred and sixty rods. 

Mr. Tart also informed the Senate that his 
brother CiuARLES was not, and never had been, 
interested in Alaska properties, and that the 
“Dick to Dick” letter; supposed to have been 
addressed by Ricnarp S. Ryan to Ricuarp A. Bat- 
LINGER, and which implicated Cuartes P. Tarr 
as an influence in Controller Bay matters, was a 
wicked fabrication if it ever existed. So, in short, 
the President averred that what had been done 
about Controller Bay lands had been done by him, 
and rigntly done. 

To which Mr. Girrorp Prxcnor retorts that the 
President has failed to find a good excuse for a 
bad mistake; that he has let the interests behind 
R. S. Ryan acquire the key to the channel of Con- 
troller Bay; and that the lands released should 
have been retained in government ownership, leav- 
ing them “fully and promptly available under 
lease for every proper use.” 

Colonel Roosreveit, writing in the Outlook of 
July 22d, took this view that a mistake had been 
made in releasing the 12,800 acres. What effect, 
if any, the President’s message on the subject will 
have on his opinion will appear, no doubt, in due 
course of periodical publication, and will be noted 
with considerable interest. What is really at issue 
is a broad question of policy. Both Mr. Tarr and 
Mr. Pixcnot, and Colonel Roosevett also, call 
vehemently for the development of Alaska. The 
President thinks it can be best promoted by let- 
ting folks with money get a positive foothold 
there. The Colonel and the ex-Forester have held 
that it should be done by keeping a government 
string tied to everything in Alaska that anybody 
wants very much, and letting the developers come 
and nibble at it on the government’s terms. 

There is plenty of argument behind both of these 
policies. In the present case the weight of cur- 
rent newspaper opinion is with the President. In 
the face of his message it will not be believed until 
further notice that he has done a damage by 
feleasing the 12,800 acres, or letting a railroad 
get to the water’s edge. 


Amenities 

The acrimony of spirit and the intense malice that 
have been engendered in respect of the administration 
of the government in Alaska and in the consideration 
of measures proposed for her relief and the wanton 
recklessness and eagerness with which attempts have 
been made to besmirch the characters of high officials 
having to do with the Alaskan government. and even 
of persons not in public life, present a condition that 
calls for condemnation and requires that the public be 
warned of the demoralization that has been produced 
by the hysterical suspicions of good people and the 
unscrupulous and corrupt misrepresentations of the 
wicked. The helpless state to which the credulity of 
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some and the malevolent scandal-mongering of others 
have brought the people of Alaska in their struggle 
for its development ought to give the public pause, for 
until a juster and fairer view be taken, investment in 
Alaska, which is necessary to its development, will be 
impossible, and honest administrators and legislators 
will be embarrassed in the advocacy and putting into 
operation of those policies in regard to tlre territory 
which are necessary to its progress and prosperity.— 
President TAFt. 


It is unfortunate that the friends of conservation, - 


in their efforts to bring about the development of 
Alaska for the benefit of the people, are continually 
obliged to expend their strength against the men who 
ought to be protectors of the people’s property. It 
looks to me like unnecessary duplication of work— 
when we must first fight the policemen before we can 
get a chance to stop the looting.—K2-Forester Pincnor. 


There seems to be ample ground for both of 
these expressions of sentiment. They do not con- 
flict. There has been acrimony, and the friends 
of conservation certainly have had to spend con- 
siderable energy fighting the policeman. 


When Mr. Fisher Gets Back 

Mr. Georce W. Perkins has been to Alaska, and 
writes to the paper to say that— 

Alaska needs coal. 

It is impossible to mine that coal on a small 
scale. 

The land laws that govern Alaska land do not 
fit the conditions of the country. 

The way to develop the coal of Alaska is to 
abolish present laws as they affect that country 
and let the coal be mined on a large scale with 
royalty to the government. 

Mr. Perkins brought these sentiments back from 
Alaska two years ago. They have been shared 
for about that length of time by most peeple who 
know anything about Alaska. Secretary Fisuer 
is going to Alaska this month, and will take these 
sentiments with him, we suppose, and bring them 
back. And perhaps when he gets back Congress 
will pass the laws necessary to make this all but 
universal sentiment about Alaskan needs effective. 


The Lorimer Witnesses 

Not long ago it began to look as if the true 
defendant in the Lorimer case were going to be 
the original committee of investigation. Just 
now it is the witnesses before the second committee 
who are keeping Lortmer himself in the back- 
ground. In all trials of a criminal or semi- 
criminal character there is likely to be a. good 
deal of direct conflict of testimony. But the 
amount of flat contradiction and giving of the lie 
already brought out by the present investigation 
is extraordinary—and all the more extraordinary 
when one considers the character and standing of 
the witnesses so far-examined. They are not petty 
and obseure politicians, such as gave much of the 
originai testimony. They are for the most part 
important business men, some of them the heads 


‘of great corporations, or else politicians.of a very 


high rank. Yet it is perfectly evident that if 
one group of them has told the truth the other 
hasn’t. Perjury is an ugly word to use, but either 
some of these men have committed it or else the 
fallibility of the human memory is far greater 
than is commonly supposed. 


Senator Bailey and Rules of Evidence 

Senator Battery has resigned from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections because in its 
investigation of the charges against Senator 
STEPHENSON the committee did not follow the 
strict rules of evidence in use in the law courts. 
The lawyers tell us that the present legal system 
of evidence is not a carefully thought-out product, 
working along well-defined principles, but the 
result of court-room rulings made on the spur of 
the moment and almost wholly with an eye to the 
effect of the evidence on the jury. The courts 
have not had too much faith in the ability of 
juries to discriminate as to the proper considera- 
tion to be given to evidence, and the tendency has 
been to keep entirely from the jury all matter 
which may tend to confuse or prejudice them. 
But committees of Congress are not made up of 
men of the mental caliber usually found on our 
juries, and if such committees feel that they are 
able to discriminate between good evidence and 
dubious without being hampered by arbitrary rules 
on the subject, it seems as though it should be per- 
mitted them. They are under no particular obliga- 
tion to follow the peculiar rules of the law courts, 
and if the Senate’s Elections Committee think 
they can find out more about Senator Srepruen- 
son’s deportment by ignoring these rules and 
relying on their common sense, then they would 
be lacking in intellectual independence if they felt 
themselves bound by such rules. They are not con- 
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ducting a trial at law; they are house-cleaning, 
and what they need is a vacuum-cleaner—even 
though a dustpan is more orthodox. 


The Other Side in the English Crisis 

American comment on the English crisis is 
pretty nnanimously favorable to the Liberals and 
against the Unionists and the Lords. That is 
natural, and we do not dissent. It is perfectly 
apparent that the policy of Mr. Asguirn’s gov- 
ernment is a policy demanded by democracy, and 
that its effect will be to make England more 
democratic. Moreover, apart from that considera- 
tion, one can’t help seeing the. unfairness of an 
arrangement under which a Conservative govern- 
ment can always legislate with perfect freedom, 
assured that all its measures will be accepted by 
the second Chamber, while a Liberal government 
can always be equally sure of the opposition of 
that Chamber. American public opinion has no 
difticulty in decreeing that such a state of things 
must be ended, and that Mr. Asquitn is quite 


_ justified in availing himself of the King’s pre- 


rogative if that is the only way to end it. 

Still, it is just as well to remember tha’ there 
are usually two sides to a great public question, 
and it appears that nearly half of the people of 


England hold to the other side of this one. The 


House of Lords, we must remember, has been a 
part of the English system ever since parlia- 
mentary government began, yet it is not generally 
thought that the English system has been a failure. 
On the contrary, most educated people seem to 


agree that its success is one of the most salient 


and heartening facts of all history. More than 
that: in the actual working of that system there 
has undeniably been a pretty steady and in the 
long run a very great and impressive progress 
toward democracy. Notwithstanding the apparent 
advantage which the existence and constitution of 
the Upper Chamber have given to birth and wealth 
and privilege, the big and permanent gains in-the 
long struggle have gone to the other side. What 
better evidence of this could there possibly be than 
the fact that the democratic forces are now strong 
enough to take away from the Lords so great a 
portion of their powers? 

But the thing goes deeper than that. There is 
strong feeling in the controversy, and not all the 
sincere fecling is on the side of change. There 
are plenty of Englishmen who are passionately at- 
tached not merely to the Constitution as it stands, 
but to the entire social order as it stands—to the 
class system, if you will—to the principle of 
aristocracy as an essential factor in the shaping 
of an enduring commonwealth. These Englishmen 
are not mistaken in holding that that principle, 
that system, that order, are threatened now as they 
have seldom been threatened in the past; and it 
is impossible not to respect their devotion to the 
things that they revere. 


Morocco 

Papers that did not wish to seem sensational 
as well as those committed against wars and war- 
fare have inclined to minimize the danger in the 
situation which was precipitated by Germany when 
she sent a war-ship to Agadir. Somehow that has 
got to be the regular attitude of the anti-jingo 
press toward all such incidents; perhaps the theory 
behind it is that to admit that any situation may 
lead to war is too much like admitting that it 
offers a reasonable justification of war. But when 
the British Premier, replying to a formal inquiry 
in the House of Commons, declares an _ inter- 
national situation to be serious, and likely to be- 
come more so, the time for pooh-poohing it would 
seem to have passed. 

Mr. Ricuarp Gorruet, writing from Paris to 
the Sun, gives intelligently some reasons why he 
thinks that mere diplomacy may prove inadequate 
to the settling of the Moroccan question. He does 
not find these in any inherent difficulties in the 
situation itself so much as in the temper of Ger- 
many and the politically weak position of the 
French Ministry. He holds, as most of the writers 
do, that the real cause of all the trouble is the 
hard time Germany is having in her search for land 
that is neither occupied nor pre-empted by other 
nations; her period of strength and expansion, 
the outcome of unification, has come very late. 
Aceording to her critics, the policy she has 
adopted is the policy of grabbing something and 
then offering to trade—or fight. That may not 
be quite just, but it must be admitted that the 
German way and manner in foreign relations are 
still Bismarckian in their abruptness and un- 
pleasantly suggestive of a readiness to resort to 
“blood and iron.” In this instance the English 
government has shown a rather unusual disposi- 
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tion to meet abruptness with abruptness, and per- 
haps the temper of England must also be accounted 
another dangerous factor in the situation. 

Nevertheless, it is probably favorable to a peace- 
ful outcome that Germany faces not France alone, 
but France and England. After all, it is usually 
a calculation of chances that governs nations 
when they contemplate dangerous courses. Cer- 
many would doubtless risk much to secure a firm 
footing and a good port in West Africa; but we 
do not betieve Germany ‘is ready to go to war 
with England and France, with possibly Russia 
and Spain to back them. 


From Bull Run to Arbitration 

Some of the papers gave more space to the 
amusing incidents of the President’s journey to 
Manassas last month than to the speech he made 
there or to the occasion itself. Perhaps that was 
a correct estimate of the public’s preferences in 
the way of news, but we doubt it. For what the 
President said was interesting, and the audience 
he addressed, taken with the place and the date, 
was more interesting still. 

Once again the President turned from honoring 
soldiers and from memories of war to the praise 
and advocacy of peace; and this time he gave 
point to his contention by announcing confidently 
that within a very short time the new arbitration 
treaties with England and France will be signed, 
and that there is every prospect of our soon con- 
cluding similar agreements with three other of 
the world’s great nations. 


For Inter-racial Good Behavior 

We are all bound to support any reasonably 
promising movement to make the world behave 
hetter, and the movement represented last week 
by the Universal Races Congress in London looks 
reasonably promising. Certainly no one can deny 
that racia! differences are and always have been 
one of the main reasons why the world doesn’t 
behave as it ought to. It is a question, indeed, 
whether any other kind of difference and division 
among mankind—religious, national, or what not 
—has caused so much trouble; when one comes to 
look at it, one rather wonders why there have 
been so many congresses of religions and of 
nations, and why this should be the first great 
congress of races. 

Of course, however, a beginning can only be a 
beginning, and this one, like the beginnings of so 
many other movements for human betterment, 
seems to have had a decidedly academic character. 
The number of college professors among the 
delegates and speakers was striking. That will 


doubtless have to be corrected, for it is only - 


actual experience and observation—not closet 
study—that reveal the true force and character 
of race antagonisms and the real effects of racial 
contacts on a big scale. Mr. Brycr’s capital 
Romanes lecture on the advanced and the back- 
ward races was the work of Mr. Bryce the trav- 
eler, the ever-curious and observant globe-trotter; 
not of Mr. Bryce the scholar. There are, more- 
over, very great difficulties inherent in the subject 
and in the enterprise which these learned and 
philanthropic gentlemen have undertaken. Not 
the least of the difficulties is the awkwardness and 
unpleasantness of candor. If anything worth 
while is to be accomplished, the faults and weak- 
nesses of the various races must be frankly en- 
visaged, and when that is done there is always 
likely to be trouble. The conductors of future 
congresses would probably do well to establish. a 
rule against saving things merely out of polite- 
ness. There is also the difficulty that many— 
perhaps most—of the. various races and repre- 
sentatives will not be truly representative at all, 
but exceptional men. The mass of the Chinese 
are not like Mr. Wu; the mass of our Southern 
negroes are not like Professor Du Bors. There 
are, in fact, plenty of difficulties in the way of 
the new movement, and plenty of reasons for sus- 
pecting that its possibilities are limited. If there 
is anything in collective human nature stubborner 
than race prejudices and race instincts we should 
be at a loss to name it. We are never going to 
get rid of these things, never. But to say that 
the movement is hopeless, that nothing worth while 
can be done—that would be going too far. It 
would be setting a distressing bound to human 
progress. It would be showing too little faith in 
man’s unconquerable mind. 


Diaz 

The gist of Wmtum Arcner’s interesting re- 
view in McClure’s Magazine of the career of Draz 
in Mexico is that he fell down before the Golden 
Calf, cagt in his lot with the rich and the strong, 
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making them richer and stronger, but did very 
little to improve the intelligence or the condition 
of the mass of the Mexicans. He found 407 miles 
of railroad in Mexico and left 15,000 miles there. 
Ile maintained peace for thirty-five years; foreign 
capital flowed in abundantly and earned much 
money, the bulk of which flowed out of the coun- 
try as fast as it was earned, except such inadequate 
part of it as went for taxation and for very 
low wages to workers. Diaz, says Mr. Arcuer, 
was hypnotized by the idea of material prosperity. 


He eagerly followed, not a pillar of fire, but an 
ever-growing column of figures. He mistook = the 
wealth of the country for its well-being. with all its 
unlimited power; he encouraged the exploitation of its 
resources, both by foreigners and by a narrow circle of 
wealthy natives. And he did absolutely nothing for 
the welfare of the masses of the people. . . . Far from 
educating his countrymen for real democracy, he 
crushed every attempt at the manifestation of free 
will. Thus his despotism has been beneficial only on 
paper. 


No doubt, in the main, that is true. Diaz did 
what he could see to do. What he saw he saw 
clearly, and went after by the most direct route. 
His will was the will of a first-class man. Mr. 
ARCHER says of him: : 


His great art has lain in finding accomplices for his 
uutocracy, native and foreign, honest and dishonest, 
conscious and unconscious. And he became a master 
in this art, not only through inborn astuteness, not 
only through conviction that the end justified the 
means, but through the extraordinary personal mag- 
netism to which every one who has come in contact 
with him bears witness. That he is a born master and 
chieftain there can be no doubt. He has all the mak- 


ings of a great man—except greatness. 


Greatness, no doubt, is a combination of will and 
perception. The heart has as much to do as the 
head in giving men perception, and the perceptive 
powers of Diaz were limited. The wonder is, as 
one considers it, that he saw as much as he did. 
We shall see in the years now immediately ahead 
how much he did for Mexico. Mr. Arcuer thinks 
not much. Still. he left a lot of the machinery 
of civilization, and if only it falls into the right 
hands it may help very greatly to produce civiliza- 
tion. But it was high time that the control of 
that machinéry changed hands. It was producing 
money, but not much civilization. They are not 
the same; not at all, though the right means in 
the right hands produce both. 


Mr. Shepard 

There were two classes of men who could not 
understand Epwarep M. Sueprarp, and who were 
probably quite at a loss to account for the peeuliar- 
ly high esteem in which another class of men al- 
ways held him. To the practical politicians -he 
was puzzling because he utterly refused certain 
easy compliances with their rules and standards 
which might have made for his own political ad- 
vancement. On the other hand, Americans of the 
sort that find all politics rather dirty and dis- 
reputable were, no doubt, equally surprised that 
a man of his professional eminence and_ social 
position and refined tastes should nevertheless, 
year in and year out, give so freely of his time and 
strength to whatever political questions might 
come uppermost—particularly as he did not so 
manage things as to be successful when he offered 
for high political preferment. Yet to a third class 
of Americans—not, perhaps, a very large class, 
relatively speaking, but a class that is, we think, 
growing in numbers and in_ influence — Mr. 
Sueparv’s life seemed an extraordinarily fine one. 
They found in his course and attitude an illustra- 
tion of just how far independence should go, and 
just how far loyalty to party should prevail. They 
found in his speeches and his writings a soundness 
of judgment, an elevation of tone, a practical 
idealism, and an excellence of form that made a 
rare combination—a combination almost unique 
in this country. They were not shaken in their 
admiration by his failure to win high office, for, 
like Mr. Sueparp himself, they always set prin- 


‘ciple above expediency in polities, highly as they 


and he valued expediency. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the class of men referred to was the 
same class that in 1884 saved the country from 
Biatneg, and in 1896 saved it from Bryan and free 
silver. We do not mean the independents, properly 
so ecalled—the men who abstain from joining any 
party—but rather the men who believe in party 
as the means to carry out principles, as the prac- 
tical expression of an agreement in convictions. 
but never as a thing superior to principles and con- 
victions. That has-been the creed of many high- 
minded Americans, but few of them have ever set 
it forth so admirably and finely as Mr. Sueparp 
did with his voice and with his pen and by the 


whole course and tenor of his life. : 


The Liberty of the American Woman 


DouBTLess those Europeans who see American 
women chiefly abroad on their holidays would be 
surprised to hear the comments of two representative 
American women on hearing the above title men- 
tioned. One said, “ They haven’t any”; and the 
other, “ They have only one liberty—liberty to drudge.” 

In both cases the speakers had in mind the insta- 
bility and difficulty of home-life in America. Upon 
the woman undoubtedly falls the burden of making, 
in whatever circumstances she is placed, a home; and 
« home, if it means anything at all, is not a mere 
shelter, but a place of refuge; a place adequately 
adapted for the pleasure and comfort of a family. 
No one who has carefully compared English living in 
the middle classes with American but will admit that 
the English know more about homes’ In the first 
place, they understand that a home, to be a refuge 
to the family, must have a certain isolation. We, in 
America, not only suffer from the closeness of the 
family itseJf, the lack of private sitting-rooms, ade- 
quate Apace and air, but we suffer terribly from being 
tightly sandwiched between neighbors. In small blocks 
of city houses, whatever noises our neighbors make 
become the horrors and discomforts of our lives, as 
our noises and theirs. Nice neighbors and well-in- 
tentioned, go softly, apologizing as they move for the 
unavoidable nuisance they are forced to be. A piano 
next door, or a singer across the street, or a young 
baby may embitter the lives of people who ought to 
be living in peace in their own gardens behind high 
hedges. Our civie pride and democratic spirit have 
torn down hedges and thrown our living out onto the 
street, free to the gaze of the general passer-by. In 
a town it is almost impossible to have what all 
English people have from cottagers up to princes— 
namely, gardening interests. The best one can do, if 
one does not want every casual passer to see us digging 
amd planting and weeding in our garden-clothes, is 
to hand over our strip of land to the careless and un- 
loving nurture of some “hired man.” But our 
cities and suburbs are so much prettier, and it is so 
much more democratic!” some one exelaims. It is 
doubtful whether a formally dressed-up suburb, with 
houses all open to the prying windows of other houses, 
is prettier, and the only truly democratic thing to 
do is to consult one’s comfort and happiness aid ar- 
range for it. One of the prettiest suburbs in the world 
is that continuation of Birmingham, in England, which 
ix called Edgbaston. At the “ Five Ways,” where the 
city stops and the suburb begins, tall hedges shut in 
the gardens, and one walks along shaded lawns, but 
every gageway enters a separate, protected home. 

This is one thing the American woman suffers from 
—external publicity and the jpenetration of public 
No wonder her face is less placid and quiet 
than her English sister’s. Secondly, she copes year 
by vear with instability of the home-life. There are 
few servants in America, and those there are are a 
floating and unreliable population. No American 
woman feels fairly assured that she will have next 


Hose, 


vear the cook and the maid she trained this year. : 


American domestics like to give unskHled labor, and 
when they are adequately taught to serve one family’s 
needs they like tO move on and give tentative help 
in a new situation. There is no such thing as pride 
in a place Jong held and a service ever more satis- 
fying and worthy. Therefore every woman who is 
aut the head of a house is not only a general overseer, 
and aften an entire police force, but she is on ocea- 
sion separately cook, gardener, housemaid, seamstress, 
mother, wife, hostess, and lady; separately she is 
each of these, and the demand upon her frequently is 
that she be all simultaneously. 

This drudgery of the American woman which grows 
out of the instability of service and the publicity 
of our home-life is aggravated again by our total 
lack of simple and wholesome pleasures. One remem- 
bers how Germans, condemned to city life before they 
eould have a country home, bought the land and 
turned it into a garden, where father and mother and 
children repaired on warm afternoons to tend the 
garden, build an arbor, or drink coffee and eat cake 
in the open. Then Germany offers a multiplicity of 
open-air eencerts, and the men know as much about 
music, and love it as passionately, as the wives or the 
children. The total separation of the tastes of the 
sexes is nowhere so marked as in America. Indeed, it 
is most interesting to see in American gatherings, 
excepting such as are formed for young folk of mar- 
riageable age, how natural and instinctive the 
clustering of the women in one corner for one kind 
of talk and of the men in another for another kind 
of talk. There is no doubt about it, whatever men 
marry for, women marry for companionship, and the 
American woman gets less companionship from her hus- 
band than any woman in the civilized world. He has 
Imisiness interests to the exelusion of any artistic or 
intellectual interests. We professionalize the whole 
of life. If a man’s life interest be art or literature, 
he only wants to speak of his pursuits with profes- 
sionals, or he is embarrassed and afraid he will be ac- 
cused of talking “shop.” So the habit of conversation 
is dving out and the art of conversation is long since 
dead. 

When one adds to this the fact that the middle-class 
American woman is the most heavily convention-rid- 
den woman on the face of the earth, one begins to 
see that her vaunted liberty is, after all, a matter of 


slight scope. If she travels. it is largely to escape the 
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breakdown of prolonged and unbroken drudgery. The 
freedom, varied pursuits, and wide horizon of. the 
Englishwoman’s life is a paradise compared with the 
American woman’s imprisonment in a difficult and un- 
stable household in which she is the vicarious sacri- 
fice for every one else’s delinquencies and disabilities. 

The natural thirst for life makes her break bonds 
sometimes, and sends her off for new experiences, new 
knowledge, new atmosphere. She takes a rest from 
her home instead of a holiday ending in the happy re- 
turn to the. settled refuge. We Americans have a 
heavy task ahead of us in making life somehow more 
amusing, more uplifting, and much more comfortable. 

Perhaps the beginning of it all must be to train the 
interests of men and women to cross the borders. 
The women will have to take some interest in busi- 
ness and men some interest in domestic economy, in 
art, and books, and travel. The widening of interests 
on both sides will make life a more livable and en- 
joyable affair. 


Correspondence 


RECIPROCITY AND GOLD 
New York, /uly 9, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have no doubt that the New York World 
was in the beginning of the movement for reciprocity 
with Canada actuated by the best and purest of mo- 
tives. But the mere fact that other people, particu- 
larly members of the United States Senate, have not 
agreed with the arguments set forth by that paper 
has turned it into a fierce, unreasoning partisan. Taft 
is exalted and other men are decried, and, moreover, 
Taft is declared to be stronger with the people than at 
any other moment of his Presidential career. But 
there are some, and those of the more discerning, who 
are not pleased with Mr. Taft and think him insincere. 
For, what is the idea behind reciprocity? Is it not a 
wish to decrease the cost of living by introducing into 
this country the lower-priced products of Canada’? If 
it is not this, it is a mere sentimentality. 

Taft, in his Indiana speech, argued that the farmers 
would not be affected, because the price of wheat was 
fixed by the markets of the world, which is generally 
true, but not relatively. The American farmer, whose 
wheat is ready for the American millers when they 
commence buying, is not so much affected by the world 
price as Mr. Taft supposes, for the millers make their 
own prices according to their own conditions. This 
has always been the case, but of recent years the 
millers have required more and more wheat until three- 
fourths of the American product is absorbed by the 
American demand, and the time will come when no 
American wheat will be exported. Now the American 
millers give a higher price than Liverpool, and they 
buy the wheat in the shock or sheaf, and the farmer 
pays no brokerage and no transportation nor elevator 
charges. But still he gets better prices. The protec- 
tionist points.to this and says, “ Here you see the re- 
sult of the protective system,” but the farmers know 
better. . The Dominion of Canada is protectionist, but 
the price of wheat is lower at Winnipeg than it is in 
the Dakotas. 

It is impossible to deny that this difference is caused 
by the difference of nearly ten per cent. in the cost 
of gold in the two countries. Canada pays $18.85 per 
ounce, and we pay $20.67, and therefore Canadian 
wheat is cheaper. For, what are prices? Prices are the 
values of commodities as expressed in terms of gold 
or silver. But the terms of our gold values are not 
the terms of the Canadian gold values, but are ten per 
cent. higher. Now what would reciprocity do to the 
American farmer? It is very clear that it would 
give to the millers of Minneapolis a monopoly of the 
wheat of Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, which 
is collected at the rising city of Winnipeg, and Liver- 
pool would lose it all, because the freight of a bushel 
from Winnipeg to Liverpool is twenty cents, and from 
Winnipeg to Minneapolis only three cents. And nearly 
all that Winnipeg wheat is raised for exportation, and 
it is not likely that there will be much change in the 
future. Winnipeg is the only large city in all that 
region, and is certain to remain so. I cannot see that 
reciprocity affects the price of wheat at all, for the 
situation is controlled by the millers of the whole 
country, and chiefly by those of the Northwest, and 
they are sure to maintain prices. 

But with regard to the other products of the farm, 
the result is not evident at all to the would-be pro- 
phetic eve. At the outset Canadian products would be 
sold at the present Canadian rate, but before a single 
season had passed it is probable that prices would 
mount to the American level, or nearly 30. I am in 
favor of reciprocity because of the inevitable control 
of the flour trade it would give to our Northwestern 
millers, but I cannot see how it will affect the traffic 
in things to eat, except temporarily and locally. As a 
means to reduce the cost of living it is a glittering 
delusion, for nothing can do this save lowering the 
price of gold. I am, sir, 

Epvwarp RupoLF GARCZYNBKI. 


THE TEACHING OF THE DEAF 
Tue “ Eventnc Wisconsin,” 
Mitwavukee, Wis., June 24, 1911. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: - 

Srr,—In your issue of June 3d, under the /caption, 
“The Passing of the- Dumb,” Louise E. Dew ‘pays de- 
served tribute to New York City’s edueational enter- 
prise in a description of a school where deaf children 
are taught by the oral method; but she falls into error 
and makes room for an erroneous inference by remark- 
ing that “when the New York Board of Education 
opened a school] for deaf children it was looked upon 
as an experiment.” and that “now: it is recognized 
throughout the United States as an unqualified suc- 
cess.” 

New York City has made a creditable start, but the 
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idea of public day-schools for the deaf did not originate 
in her Board of Education, and her day-school for the 
deaf was not at all experimental. New York City 
for some years previous to the founding of her day- 
school had private or institutional schools. in which 
deaf children were taught by the oral method. The 
school which Miss Dew describes is the first school for 
the deaf in New York City’s public-school system. 

The. honor of leadership in the oral teaching of the 
deaf belongs to the city of Milwaukee and the State 
of Wisconsin. Through philanthropic effort a school 
in which deaf children were taught by the oral method 
was established in Milwaukee in 1878, and conducted 
for several years by an organization styled the Wis- 
consin Phonological Institute, which was supported in 
its efforts by a Ladies’ Aid Society whose membership 
contributed one dollar each annually toward the main- 
tenance of the school. In 1885 the Legislature of Wis- 
consin enacted a law appropriating $100 annually for 
each deaf child taught by the oral method in day- 
schools, The State maintains a school for the deaf 
at Delavan, but the legislators deemed it wise to give 
deaf children educational opportunities within the 
radius of home influences. Encouraged by this appro- 
priation, the Milwaukee School Board in 1885 pro- 
vided rooms for a day-school for the deaf, which was 
supplemented two years thereafter by a normal de- 
partment for the training of teachers for this special 
branch of educational work. 

In 1893 the State increased the appropriation for 
each pupil to $125, and since then it has by successive 
increases raised the annual appropriation for each 
pupil to $200. Fostered by this aid from the State, a 
flourishing day-school for the deaf is now a part of 


the Milwaukee public-school system. - 


It is worthy of note in this regard that the State 
of Wisconsin appropriates $200 annually for each 
child taught in day-schools for the blind, and that 
with this support from the State the city of Milwaukee 
has in her public-school system a school for the blind 
in which these unfortunates are taught in three centers 
or classes within easy reach of their homes. 

I am, sir, 
JULIUS BLEYER. 


DR. JOUNSON AND BUNYAN 
New Rocue rie, N. Y., July go, 
Te the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik,—l thought | knew my Boswell, and also my 
Johnson, which is not altogether the same thing. So it 
is with great surprise that I come, in the July North 
American Review, upon this sentence in Mr. Benson's 
interesting paper on Matthew Arnold: 

* Dr. Johnson yas a shrewd and perceptive judge of 
certain qualities in literature, but the fact that he 
thought the Pilgrim’s Progress a stupid and barbarous 
book does not make Johnson a bad critic or the /il- 
grim’s Progress a bad book.” 

Naturally I take up my Boswell (Hill’s), and read 
(vol. ii., p. 274): 

“ Johnson .praised John Bunyan highly. His Pil- 
grim’s Progress has great merit, both for invention, 
imagination, and the conduct of the story; and it has 
had the best evidence of its merit, the general and 
continued approbation of mankind”! 

And to Mrs. Thrale (Hill’s Johnsonian Miscellanies, 
vol. i., p. 332): 

“Was there ever yet anything written by mere man 
that was wished longer by its readers, excepting Don 
Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress?” 

If Dr. Johnson retracted this opinion, I should be 
glad to know when and where. But I suspect Mr. 
Benson’s memory has simply been playing him a trick. 

I am, sir, 
M. SCHUYLER. 


LEGISLATION BY THE OREGON PLAN 
Spokane, Wasu., July 19, 1911. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

Sik,—Occasionatly your paper contains reference to 
the so-called “ Oregon plan,” and sometimes, it seems 
to me, in a manner that indicates at least partial ap- 
proval thereof. Permit me to relate an experience 
told me by a friend residing in this State. For many 
years it has been his custom to pay an annual visit 
lo a near relative residing in a small village in 
Oregon, and he has become well acquainted with all 
the “ prominent citizens” thereof. A few days before 
the last Oregon election, at which there were submitted 
to the people for their approval or disapproval, thirty- 
two legislative bills, he was in this village and took 
occasion to make inquiries of his acquaintances about 
these bills. Every person whom he saw stated that he 
had not yet had time to read the bills, with one ex- 
ception. That exception was a man of unusual per- 
spicacity, who told my friend that he knew all about 
these bills, and was prepared to vote thereon, because 
the other evening, after supper, he reclined on the 
lounge and spent a half hour in their perusal, 
Splendid! I am, sir, 

F. T. Post. 


NOT THAT WE KNOW OF f 


VicxsBurG, Miss., June 26, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—At a meeting of the State Executive Commit- 
tee held in Jackson, Mississippi, recently, Hon. Earl 
Brewer was declared the nominee for Governor, he 
having no opposition. They also decided that it would 
he unnecessary to put his name on the ticket in the 
coming Democratic primaries. Mr. Brewer ran‘ for 
Governor four years ago against five candidates, but 
was beaten by E. F. Noel in the run-off of the second 
primary. Since that time no opposition has developed 
or could be developed against him. Of course, this 
assures his election. : 

If it ie not too mucli trouble, will you please let me 
know if another occurrence of this kind has ever hap- 
pened in any of our States. I am, sir, 

W. B. RUNDLE. 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY CLASP HANDS AT BULL RUN 


THE MEETING THE CIVIL WAR VETERANS AT BULL RUN ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT BATTLE. TIE HISTORIC HENRY HOUSE IS SHOWN IN THE BACKGROUND 
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ery on Thackeray 


A TRIBUTE TO THE GREAT NOVELIST BY THE MOST ELOQUENT OF LIVING STATESMEN 


PARI following remarkable eulogy of 
se the genius of Thackeray was de- 
YIN livered recently by Lord  Rose- 
in an address made at the 
opening of the Charterhouse exhi- 
RS bition of Thackeray relics, held as 
fa)one of the celebrations of the cen- 
egg tenary of the novelist. Lord -Rose- 

bery’s eloquent appreciation was 
listened to by Lady Ritchie, whose forthcoming 
reminiscences of her father in the new Harper 
Thackeray are awaited with deep interest. 

Lord Rosebery said: “It is not easy from the din 
and unrest of a corenation to bring ourselves back to 
the cool and quiet of a library and contemplate the 
figure and works of a man of letters, even if he be a 
man of genius. Yet that is our business to-day: to 
bring back our minds to such a personage and to 
wander about a litthe museum of relics that may re- 
fresh our memories. Celebrations of this kind have 
become to some extent vulgarized. They should al- 
most be divided into classes, first, second, third, or 
the like, for we live in the age of centenaries. Two of 
them overlap this year, the anniversaries of the two 
great humorists who were among the chief glories of 
the reign of Victoria, who lived into the times of 
middle-aged men of the present day, and who have 
been the delight of three generations. 

* | mean, of course, Dickens and Thackeray. They are 
aheady ranked among the immortals, so that this first 
century is only an instalment of their lives. They are 
numbered with the gods, though it is probable that in 
the course of time their humor may evaporate or lose 
its savor, and our descendants wi!l examine it with 
critical curiosity to know what it was that-so de- 


lighted their ancestors, much as we read Scearron or ~ 


tabelais. But their names will survive as represent- 
ing two mighty influences in the civilized world. 

“ Thackeray was born in India, a_ circumstance 
Wiich had some influence on one of his books, and on 
his way home he saw the distant form of Napoleon. 
Then, though with a name eminently Etonian, he 
went to Charterhouse, gathering impressions valu- 
able, but not always pleasant, and a permanent one 
of a fist which broke his nose. He passed fitfully 
through Trinity College, Cambridge, led a Bohemian 
life in Paris and in Germany, where he saw Goethe 
in the flesh, and ended that phase of his life by losing 
his patrimony at the gambling-table or in the not 
less precarious hazard of a newspaper. This deplor- 
whle incident, which he may well have viewed with 
despair, was perhaps his salvation, as we have always 
entertained a suspicion that an opulent Thackeray 
would have produced no Vanity Fair, for he was 
naturally indolent—almost as indolent as Thomson— 
umd sensitive—almost as sensitive. as Keats—two 
great hindrances’ to successful production. Finally 
he settled down and married happily, a brief happi- 
ness: and beeame a father—a lifelong joy. For his 
wife and children he had to work. At the age of 
thirty-five he produces his masterpiece, claims his 
seat on Olympus. Henceforth all is honor: and success. 
Ile strays for a moment into politics, lured by the 
strange fascination which has beguiled so many men 
of literary fame and power. But that is his only 
aberration. He enjoys some sixteen years of celebrity, 
and dies prematurely at the age of fifty-two. 

“To judge by the immense number of portraits 
which appear to exist of him, he must have impressed 
his contemporaries to a singular degree. He was in- 
deed a commanding ‘figure, for he was physically as 
well as intellectually a giant, and artists have been 
emulous to portray that towering form surmounted 
by the leonine head and illuminated by the inseparable 
spectacles which seemed to peer into the core of the 
human heart. As to his~personality, one would sur- 
mise that he was rather beloved than popular— 
enthusiastically beloved by his children and _ friends, 
a littlé alarming to acquaintances. 

“Among his books there is one that towers above 
the rest. for Vanity Fair appears to many of us the 
most full and various novel in the English language— 
not the most. perfect. that epithet belongs to T'om 
Jones; not faultless, for the titular hero and heroine 
are flavorless and insipid: but the richest, the most 
interesting. and the most piquant. He could live by 
it had he written nothing else, just as Mrs. Gaskell 
could have lived by Cranford, or Dickens by Pickwick. 
When a genius writes for his livelihood there must be 
inequality of production. It is the genius that writes 
for pleasure, as the inspiration comes, as the humor 
strikes, like divine Miss Austen, or Gray the poet, 
who maintains a serene level approaching perfection. 
ven the gigantic Sir Walter, laboring with a hundred 
pen-power to rear a castle or remove a mountain of 
debt, has to produce volumes, as it were, from hand to 
mouth, not always with success. When a man. how- 
ever, produces a book like Vanity Fair he accomplishes 
much more than the mere presentation of a supreme 
work. He gives the world a new standpoint, a new 
method, new perceptions, a new style. All that he 
may write afterward is only the development of this 
first revelation. THe sets a mark on his age by his 
masterpiece: what he may do afterward is only to 
stamp and rub it in. 


“ The attraction in Vanity Fair is all to vice; virtue 
sits gloomily in a garb of whity-brown. Lord Steyne, 
Sir Pitt Crawley, the coarse tyrant, Osborne, the in- 
comparable Becky herself—these are the _ indelible 
characters which loom large in the book and obscure 
the limp Amelia and the shadowy Dobbin. Lady Jane, 
indeed, on the virtuous side seems preferable to either 
the vapid hero (though a hero is disclaimed in the 
title) or the impalpable heroine. It is almost 
pathetic to note the total failure of Amelia and ,the 
elaborate pains that Thackeray takes with her. 
sweats blood to make her interesting and attractive 
but in vain. And yet Thackeray with a few stroke 
has drawn one woman in this book who is virtuous, 
attractive, delightful—Lady Jane Sheepshanks, who 
married the younger Sir Pitt. Dobbin is little better 
than Amelia. He is always thin and crushed and 
insipid, except when he quarrels with Amelia and 
brings her to heel. Let us leave this tiresome pair, 
admirable foils of the brilliant knaves and vivid fools 
who surround them. 

“Why dwell on these blemishes? Their very 
heinousness proves the greatness of the book. No 
other book could have borne lightly and gallantly such 
a dead weight. And when we turn to the other side, 
how are we to end in recording its merits? The 
admirable figures, the ominous play of feature in 
every page, the dramatic power, the sublime scorn 
which governs and inspires the book are all admi- 
rable. How true and stirring are the chapters on 
trussels, the city which Vanily Fair and Villette 
have combined to illustrate! How dramatically they 
close! ‘The darkness came down on the field and 
city, and Amelia was praying for George, who was 
Iving on his face dead with a bullet through his 
neart.” How dramatic, again, is the scene with Lord 
Steyne, where Rawdon knocks him down, and Becky, 
in her shame and terror, ‘admires her husband— 
strong, brave, and victorious’! It was once my 
fortune, forty-five years ago, to hear Mr. Disraeli talk 
about the various representations of Lord Hertford 
in fiction. He enumerated Lord Steyne in Vanity 
lair, Lord Guloseton in Pelham, and his own Lord 
Monmouth in Coningsby. He obviously, as was 
natural, preferred the last. Lord Hertford’s charac- 
ter, he said, was more subtle and refined than Lord 
Steyne’s; Lord Monmouth was the better portrait., We 
who do not know Lord* Hertford are not called upon 
te judge. Probably neither Disraeli nor Thackeray 
ever saw Lord Hertford, which makes the difference 
which we find in the delineations less difficult to 
understand. 

“But if Thackeray in Vanity Fair accentuates the 
criminal and the vile, how nobly he atones in The 
Newcomes. Here you have tragedy sublime, a good 
man struggling with adversity, overwhelmed by the 
black clouds of life, and emerging triumphant, borne 
to the heavens in an unspeakable glamour of pathos. 
As he had depicted in Vanity Fair vice, clever, brill- 
iant, and on the whole sympathetic, so in The New- 


. comes he displayed an heroic, simple, almost apostolic 


character of chivalrous honor which attracts the affec- 
tion of every reader, arid remains supreme through all 
the pains and tribulations of life. In the great coun- 
try-dance of fiction, when the characters cross hands 
in the Elysian Fields, let us hope that Colonel Newcome 
will have Becky Sharp as a partner to represent 
Thackeray’s most consummate creations. Esmond is 
a great effort, a wonderful revival, a triumphant 
masquerade, but to me the plot is simply repulsive. 
Pendennis is full of light and full of character. The 
| irginians—a bright story on a new scene—is not, I 
think, sufficiently appreciated. The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond is a special favorite of some of us as a 
simple story, full of fun and sprightliness, not over- 
laid with discussions and moralizing, containing one 
of the most touching passages that Thackeray ever 
wrote, wrung out of his own sorrows. 

“Tt may also fairly be remarked that Vanity Fair 
and its kindred fictions of the first class do not repre- 
sent the only department of letters in which Thackeray 
left a masterpiece. There are at least two others to 
which he contributed original work of the highest 
merit: I mean the collection of essays called The 
Book of Snobs and The Rose and the Ring. This last, 
as a mere expression of genius, seems to me to come 
next to Vanity Fair. The exquisite irony and extrava- 
gance of this unique piece would perhaps not have 
attracted adequate notice had it not had an illustrious 
name upon its title-page; but with that name we 
realize that this is another facet of the big diamond, 
and then we can give oursel veg up to pure enjovment. 
That enjoyment is the same whether the reader be 
seven or seventy, and grows from the one age to the 
other. There is seldom a week spent with the human 
race in which one does not, so to speak, rub up against 
The Book of Snobs. This is not to imply that one’s 
sweet converse is with snobs—but it is to indicate 
that the universal touches of nature constantly re- 
mind one of that shrewd little volume. The fact is 
that The Book of Snobs is ill-named. It is not a 
book of snobs, but a book of impostors. The characters 
for the most part are not snobs at all, and the snobs 
are chiefly female. The word has a curious history, 


it. Originally meaning a shoemaker and then a towns- 
man as against a gownsman at the universities, it is 
now superseded by the modern and superior synonym 
of ‘bounder.’ But Thackeray interpreted it as one 
who meanly admires mean things. That is far too 
capacious a definition. A snob is one who basely aims 
ut or apes social superiority. However we may differ 
as to the category, this at least cannot be denied, that 
Thackeray as an essayist, whether on snobs or other 
topics, ranks among our greatest. There is, perhaps, 
no Englishman who can weave wit and allusion, and 
sarcasm, and knowledge of human nature into a 
poignant but delightful whole so deftly as he. That 
is another aspect of his various and powerful 
genius, another art in which he may claim the 
highest rank. 

“There are also two other aspects of Thackeray’s 
genius which are apt to be overlooked in the general 
splendor of his other work—I mean his poetry and. his 
drawings. Now these have both a quality in common 
—they lack form, but what is wanting in grace is 
made up in character. Thackeray is not reckoned 
among the poets, and yet his verse has the inexplicable 
knack of leaving a strong impression; it is terse, 
vigorous, and original. His real ambition was to be 
an artist, but his literary genius was too strong for 
his art. It could only adequately express itself in 
literature, and his pencil has to be satisfied with 
rude, untutored, but unmistakable force. So strong 
is the inspiration that it overrides art. No one will 
deny to Thackeray the rare and priceless gift of 
genius. He produced what many would call the 
greatest novel in our language; certainly, one would 
say, the first or second. His penetration, his humor, 
his imagination formed an immense combination of 
qualities, and when he chose to touch the note his 
pathos rings true. His strength lay in dealing with 
the middle class, their foibles and ambitions; he loved, 
too, to dwell on Bohemia and its inhabitants, boast- 
ing that he had lived in Bohemia all his life. But the 
idea of titular rank drove him off his balance, the 
sight of a coronet made him run amuck with a scourge, 
and the specimens which received the lash well de- 
served punishment if they ever existed. He, himself 
secretly sensitive as a new-born child, could pick out 
all the tenderest places with a whip. 

“ And so with all these priceless gifts he bequeathed 
a range of works all brilliant and all interesting. It 
is difficult to name any writer of fiction who has pro- 
duced so much on so high a level of interest and power, 
though he appealed no doubt to a much smaller audi- 
ence than Dickens. But that was natural and in- 
herent in the work of the two men—it is no disparage- 
ment to Thackeray. If one must criticize, one would 
say that his point of view was a little monotonous. 
One sometimes feels that one knows what he is 
going to say or that what he is saying he has said 
more than once before. One may also regret that he 
lacks the realism of Defoe, that he delights too much 
in being the showman and the moralist, in by-dis- 
courses on life and morals, and in handing out his 
puppets for the inspection of the audience, lest they 
should be mistaken for real figures; all this to the 
disparagement of the story itself. Every author who 
is worth his salt must be conscious of his own short- 
comings; he must always be aware of inadequacy; he 
must sometimes feel that if he wrote all the book over 
again it would be better done, and even then he may 
be wrong. 

»“ But who are we that we should criticize? Let us 
be grateful and enjoy. Let us be grateful for the 
imagination which inspires, and for the labor which 
completes and embodies imagination. Let us unre- 
servedly enjoy the wit, the romance, and the pungent 
perception. Let us remember with thankfulness the 
writer who has given us many happy hours constantly 
renewed, and who, if he has not achieved an impos- 
sible perfection or produced a mass of virgin gold 
without dross, has produced supreme and precious 
work. Let us remember, too, the simplicity and 
purity of his gospel. Let us never forget that in his 
sincerest moods he always inculeated charity in its 
largest sense, that that was his deepest, innermost 
note; and that he was the immortal enemy of im- 
posture and hypocrisy in every form. ‘ Ecrasez |’in- 
fame’. was as much his motto as it was Voltaire’s, 
but with him the infamous reptile to be crushed was 
humbug. Those were his two messages—hatred of all 
that was false, charity human and divine; and though 
the first may sometimes have clouded over the second, 
the last was strong, penetrating, and profound. ‘I 
think, please God, my books are written by a God- 
loving man, and the morality—the vanity of success 
and so forth, of all but love and goodness—is not 
that the teaching of Domini Nostri?’ he wrote toward 
the end of his life, and we join with him in thinking 
that the better his teaching is known the loftier it 
will appear. He stands square to posterity as a 
great figure of rich genius and honest purpose, a 
purpose oceasionally obscured by the force of imagi- 
nation and the irresistible promptings of humor, 
weighing mankind in a gloomy balance, but not with- 
out hope, and bequeathing to us rich and various 
treasures of literature, which may well survive, if 


und I am not sure that Thackeray himself understood 4 anything survives.” 
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GEORGE PRESENTING THE PRINCE OF WALES TO THE POPULACE AT QUEEN ELEANOR’S GATEWAY AFTER HIS INVESTITURE IN CARNARVON CASTLE, WALES- 
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Beat Us 


THE NARROW MARGIN OF BRITAIN’S SUPREMACY IN THE CONTEST AT QUEEN’S CLUB, LONDON 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Toy] T was a great day’s sport. Not a 
singlé spectator left the Queen’s Club 

Yous ground without feeling that he. had 
assisted at one of the  pleasant- 
pA) est and most exciting race-meetings 

ever held. The weather, to begin 


a hot and brilliant sun, and the 
freshness of an easterly breeze made up an incom- 
parable combination for those who thronged the ropes 
or had seats in the covered .stands. For the runners 
themselves there. might with advantage have been a 
fraction less power behind the breeze. It blew across 
the ground, helping the hurdlers. who had it at their 
backs, hardly «affecting the hundred-vard dash one 
way or the other. but telling appreciably against 
record times in the half-mile. mile, and two-mile 


races, and making the finish to the quarter-mile a 


very punishing affair.- On the other land, but for 
the breeze, with its dryness and vitalizing properties, 
the day would have been too intolerably warm for 
athletics. At any rate, the Englishmen would have 
found it so. They never do their best on the close, 
humid, wilting days that descend occasionally upon 
England, but are far more comméa in America. 


By Sydney Brooks 


to turn out in force for anything but a supreme 
attraction. For a third, the meeting clashed, as every- 
thing in London does clash these days, with several 
other entertainments that proved more tempting to 
society. And, finally, the contest had been very poorly 
«advertised. A great many people did not even know 
it had been arranged until the very morning of the 
day on which it was to take place. There had been 
practically no mention of it in the press and no at- 
tempt whatever to work up any popular . interest. 
One result, however, of all this was that the spec- 
tators, though few in numbers, were expert critics of 
athletics and bubbling over with keenness. A _ strong 
and vociferous American contingent armed with the 
Stars and Stripes was very much in evidence, and the 
mystie ritual of college yells that greeted every Amer- 
ican victory kept every one in good humor. The 
American spectators, mostly college boys, showed 
themselves admirable sportsmen, too. They honored 
more than one British success with their staccato 
greetings, and nothing was pleasanter than to hear 
their “ Rah! Rah! Rah! MacMillan!” when the Cam- 
bridge crack, with an electrifying burst, beat Reilly of 
Yale in the hundred-vard dash. Indeed, the whole 
temper and conduct of the meeting was just what it 
should be, the competitors fraternizing freely in the 


Holden of Yale winning the long jump at 
tance was 22 feet 9 1-2 inches, more than 16 


It was on such a day, I remember, that Harvard 
and Yale met Oxford and Cambridge at Queen's Club, 
seven years ago, and beat them handsomely by six 
events to three. The weather then was just suited 
to bring out the best the Americans had in them, 
while the Englishmen found it a trifle too oppressive 
und failed to do themselves entire justice. This time, 
1 should say, the climatic conditions favored neither 
team unduly. The Americans found it hot enough 
and the Englishmen not too hot. The representatives 
of both teams, aided by a track that was in unsur- 
passable condition, in almost all cases came up to 
their previous best performances. Athletic “ times” 
umd statistics are the most fallacious of guides; so 
much depends on the weather, the state of the track, 
the atmosphere. and many other imponderabilia that 
are not disclosed in the bare record of results. But, 
comparing the performances at the Harvard versus 
Yale sports on May 13th and at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge meeting on March 25th, with the performances 
registered on July l1ith, when Harvard and Yale met 
Oxford and Cambridge, and after getting all the in- 
formation that was procurable as to the conditions 
under which the earlier meetings were held, [| should 
vay that on July ith both teams, on the whole, proved 
to be at the top of their form. 

The attendance was disappointing. hardly more 
than 4.500 people being present. The grand stand 


was half empty: there was a space of nearly a hundred _ 


and fifty vards vacant of all spectators: and even at 
its thickest the crowd round the track was never more 
than two or three deep. For one thing the price 
charged for admission was pretty high, five shillings 
for the best parts of the ground and half a crown 
tor the poorer. For another, London this year, 
with the most crowded and brilliant season’ in 
its history drawing to a close, finds itself too jaded 


the international games in London. His dis- 
inches beyond that of his nearest English rival 


best spirit of sport and congratulating and shaking 
hands with one another with unaffected impartiality. 

The only thing about it that, as an Englishman, | 
did not like, was the inclusion of G. E, Putnam in 
the Oxford and Cambridge team. Putnam is a Kan- 
sas man and a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. Technically, 
therefore, he was strictly eligible for the team. He 
was a member of the Oxford team that met Cambridge 
at the annual sports last March, and no possible ob- 
jection could have been taken to his representing his 
‘varsity on that occasion. Oxford has gained con- 
siderably in all branches of athletics by the influx of 
Rhodes scholars; they are a permanent element in 
the life of the university, and there is no reason 
whatever why their great proficiency in sports should 
not be utilized to the full. In making up her various 
athletic teams for contests with other British universi- 
ties or clubs, Oxford is abundantly justified in inelud- 
ing as many Rhodes scholars as she pleases. But I 
confess it rather jarred on me to find that an Amer- 
ican Rhodes scholar had been selected to represent 
Oxford and Cambridge against Harvard and Yale. 
His presence seemed to me to spoil the international 
lavor of the meeting, the more so as he was a first- 
class and indeed an unequaled performer in the very 
department in which English athletes have always 
had to play second fiddle to the Americans—I mean 
throwing the hammer. . Oxford and Cambridge had 
met Harvard and Yale three times before July 11th. 
Qn each occasion they had lost the hammer-throwing 
event. On July llth Putnam won it for them—and 
Putnam is an American. One’s instinct is to say 
that it would have been better to have left him out 
of the team and to have relied upon British skill 
alone. The result in that case would have been that 
Harvard and Yale, instead of losing by five events to 
four, would have won by the same margin. To my 
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mind it detracts considerably from the British victory 
“to know that the odd event went to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge solely because their side contained an American 
who was probably the best living exponent of an art 
in which English athletes have always been markedly 
inferior. The golden rule in such matters is invari- 
ably to be over-scrupulous, and the presidents of the 
Oxford and Cambridge athletic clubs would have been 
hetter advised, in my judgment, to have got together 
an exclusively British to face an exclusively American 
team. To have done so would have intensified the 
international character of the contest, though at the 
same time, as it turned out, it would have robbed the 
Americans of the consolation of knowing that, if they 
lost the odd event, they lost it not to a Britisher, but 
to one of their own countrymen. _ 

It has happened more than once in these inter- 
‘varsity sports that the English competitors have 
appeared on the field only half-trained. For Oxford 
and Cambridge athletics practically cease when the 
annual sports are over in March. The men go out of 
training, except in the case of one or two who think 
of competing in the amateur championships later on 
if the summer. For a mid-July meeting virtually 
all the English representatives have therefore to train 
de novo. Now every one who has done any running 
at all knows that it is easier to get into condition in 
the early spring than in the summer. When the 
weather is as hot as it has been during the past few 
weeks in England, at least a couple of months of 
steady, gentle preparation is necessary. But English 
undergraduates can rarely be induced to submit to 
the discipline of athletics for as long as that. Reckon- 
ing themselves to be always more or less fit, they 
trust to a final three weeks’ or a month’s polish to 
bring them up to racing form. This way of a | 
things has not always answered. ‘Seven years ago, 
remember, only one of the Oxford and Cambridge 
runners struck me as in the best possible trim; the 
rest hung out pretty obvious signals of distress. On 
July llth, however, there was no fault whatever to 
be found with the fettle of the Englishmen. One and 
all they seemed in the pink of condition and to have 
a little in hand after every race; while the Americans, 
I thought, were, if anything, a trifle over-trained and 
liable to crack under pressure. Again, at previous 
Anglo-American contests the advantage of strategy 
and generalship has usually been on the American 
side. They have realized more clearly than their 
English rivals that running is one thing and racing 
another. They have given more attention to team 
play, to the tactics of a race, to the details that insure 
and deserve success. They have been not only admir- 
able performers, but trained and organized to win. In 
these qualities it struck me that the American team 
which met the Englishmen on July llth was not 
quite so good as some of its predecessors. There was, 
it is true, an excellent exhibition of scientific care- 
fulness in the way the Americans measured off their 
“runs” for the long and high jumps, and nothing 
could have been better than the judgment they showed 
in the half-mile race. But in other events, and 
especially in the quarter-mile, there seemed to be a 
lack of understanding or of experience that one had 
not detected before in an American team. 

As a rule at these gatherings one expects the Amer- 
icans to carry off the jumps and the sprints and the 
English to equalize matters by winning the long- 
distance races. The rule failed to work on this occa- 
sion. The Americans won both the long and high 
jumps and the hurdles, but they lost the quarter-mile 
and the hundred yards, while the English, though 
they succeeded without difficulty in winning the mile 
and the two-mile races, were beaten, for the first time 
in an Anglo-American contest, in the half-mile. The 
hurdles, while poor as a race—both the Americans 
were much too good for the Englishmen—gave Chis- 
holm of Yale an opportunity for an almost perfect 
exhibition. The quickness of his start, the way he 
skimmed the hurdles, the poise of his body and legs 
that enabled him to get the utmost out of his stride, 
were as good as they could be. Had he been more 
severely pressed, or had he not just grazed the last 
hurdle sufficiently to knock it over, he would almost 
certainly have scored a record. As it was he finished 
beautifully in 15 2-5 seconds, mraking the score one 
all, the opening event on the programme being the 
hammer-throwing, which was won by Putnam of Kan- 
sas for Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The next event, the 
high jump, resulted in another American victory, 
Canfield of Yale clearing 5 feet 11 3-8 inches in the 
contest, and then, just to show what he could do when 
he pleased, giving a magnificent exhibition jump of 
6 feet 0 3-8 inches. Throughout this event the style 
of the Americans, the little jerk or turn that at the 
crucial moment sent them over the bar, and their 
carefulness and precision in studying and pacing out 
their “ take-oif,” showed a clear superiority over their 
English competitors in scientific training. The next 
event was the half-mile race, which Preble of Harvard, 
who ran with great judgment and was capitally paced 
by his fellow-collegian Jaques, won by a sustained 
and powerful spurt of 250 yards in the fast time of 
1.56 1-5, beating Anderson of Oxford by five yards. 
Anderson’s leg “gave” in the home stretch, but he 
was clearly taken unawares by the suddenness and 
rapidity with which Preble forged ahead, and could 
not, I think, under any circumstances have caught up 

(Continued on page 24) 3 
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The Boss of the Port 


HOW THE MASTER OF QUARANTINE GUARDS AMERICA’S CHIEF . 
SEAPORT FROM INVASIONS OF DISEASE FROM OTHER LANDS 


By Henry Jay Case 


Quarantine, the little colony on the Staten Island shore, where the “ boss” of New York Harbor dwells 


York Harbor was established at 


< ® Bedloe’s Island in 1758, removed to 


> 


ANZ WHE first quarantine station in New 
Governor's Island in 1779, and a 
i good many years later finally 

Anes placed on Staten Island. Staten 
Island did not take kindly to the 
honor thrust upon it.. Public- 
"Spirited citizens petitioned the 
Legislature to remove it, and, this plea being un- 


heeded, they tried a few sanitary methods of their 
own, in the form of a public assault mixed with riots 


“The Boss of the Harbor,” Dr. Alvah H. Doty, 
Health Officer of the Port of New York. Behind 
him is Mayor Gaynor, making a visit of inspection 


and incendiarism, during which the station was burned 
to the ground after three yellow-fever patients had 
been liberated. 

Then a new station was built in Prince’s Bay, which, 
upon being threatened with a similar assault in force, 
was put afloat by the authorities and anchored. After 
a while Hoffman and Swinburne islands were built on 
sand-spits half-way between Fort Wadsworth and the 
point of Sandy Hook. Ever since then the Quarantine 
buildings have stood there, swept by the winds of the 
ocean, cut off from the land by miles of salt water, 
but protecting safely a force of doctors, nurses, and 
employees, who watch detained passengers for signs of 
infectious disease, 

We hear little of Quarantine and its routine work 
save when a cholera scare comes in with a ship from 
Naples, or rumors of bubonic plague on a tramp steam- 
ship that has touched at some Eastern port where the 
disease is endemic, or ridden up from the coffee coun- 
tries of South America. Yet the Health Officer must 
visit every ship, inspect her papers for records of 


sickness, and, should any exist, make an immediate 
examination of the patient if the case possess sus- 
picious features. 

From the ship’s deck may be seen a cottage nestling 
among the trees of Staten Island. This is the resi- 
dence of the Health Officer. There are a neatly kept 
lawn; a little brown house, with two odd-looking 
towers, the office; more cottages, the residences of the 
staff; the telegraph office, and a flight of steps lead- 
ing to the wharf at the water’s edge, where are moored 
the boarding-tngs of the staff. several launches, and a 
craft which looks like an excursion boat and is used 
to convey detained cases tg Swinburne Island. Every 
floating thing in the vicinity waits on the Master of 
Quarantine, and not a boat or a launch dares come 
alongside the ocean liner until he steps off. And if 
the yellow flag goes up at the fore, no one except the 
Health Officer or his staff is permitted to board or 
go ashore. The Health Officer is the real boss of the 
harbor, and his battery of thermometers and micro- 
scopes is in these days more powerful in her defense 
than all the twelve-inch guns of Forts Hancock, Wads- 
worth, and Hamilton put together. When his staff- 
officer comes over the side, officers and crew dance, 
almost, at his command. 

Let us follow his work aboard the liner. The 
ship is from the Mediterranean, with first and 
second cabins full and the steerage crowded. The 
boarding-oflicer wastes little time in the surgeon’s 
cabin. He passes rapidly through the list of the 
first and second passengers. Probably he has re- 
ceived reliable information as to their neral 
health and condition from the time they left their 
port of departure on the other side, during the voyage, 
a period in which a case of infectious disease could 
easily be detected. And, besides, nowadays these big 
ships all have isolated wards for the first and second 
cabins, some even for the steerage, and suspected 
cases are quickly isolated and carefully watched. 

Down the companionway goes the man from 
Quarantine, straight to the steerage, where the passen- 

‘rs have been lined up to await his examination. 

he line is formed on the side of the ship where the 
light is best and where there is plenty of room for 
the doctor and his assistants to work with their 
lenses and thermometers. One at a time the immi- 
grants pass before the Quarantine officers. All hats 
are ordered off. This is not out of respect, but to 
allow the doctor to secure a better examination of 
the face and forehead, particularly important in 
identifying mild cases of smallpox. Not only are the 
faces carefully examined, but also the eyes, the skin, 
the bearing of the body, and the gait. At the same 
time that this examination is made a count is taken 
in order that no passenger shall seclude himself. 

Some of them are given the thermometer test. This 
is cleanly and expeditiously done from long practice, 
one medical officer handling as many as fifteen or 
twenty persons at one time. One day the Health 
Officer found the temperature of the second cook on 
board an incoming steamship from a yellow-fever in- 
fected port to be Toy. The cook stated that he was 
not ill, that he felt well, and protested against going 
into quarantine for observation. He excused his in- 
creased temperature as being due to his work, and 
this statement was backed up by the captain of the 
ship. On the arrival at the detention station he ad- 
mitted that he had not felt well for two or three days. 
He was subsequently removed to the hospital, and died 
of yellow fever three days later. 

Finally, when the boarding-officer has completed his 
examination and the sick and suspected have been 
culled from among the healthy pasgengers, they are 
rounded up, placed under guard, and#emoved, together 
with their baggage, to Swinburne Island, for deten- 
tion during the period of the incubation of the poten- 
tial diseases. As fast as these diseases develop the 
patients are sent to the hospitals, which for the most 
part are located on the other island, Hoffman. 

The period of detention may be two weeks and ‘it 
ntay be four. The. Health Officer is dealing with a 
crisis when he begins to fight cholera, plague, and 
\smallpox, the three infectious diseases of the first 
magnitude. He goes slowly and carefully, and noth- 
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ing will make him hurry. Some passengers detained 
at Quarantine have been liberated in less than ten 
days. Recently a passenger off onegof the Medliter- 
ranean sn was detained nearly a month. Some 
have been let loose but kept under surveillance, and 
then suddenly brought back again. Dr. Doty also 
handles cases of the second class: measles, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and typhoid. He believes in the policy 
of detaining all passengers threatened with any in- 
fectious disease and keeping them under observation 
until it is safe to let them go. whereas, not very many 
years ago, it was customary to allow cases of the 
second class to enter the city and be taken care of 
by the Health Department. 

Such is the routine at Quarantine Station day in 
and day out. The baggage, clothing, and personal be- 
longings of the detained passengers are subjected to 
as careful scrutiny and cleansing as the patients 
themselves. Steam is the most effective disinfectant 
used. When a passenger ship is equipped with an 
isolation ward or a series of isolated cabins for pur- 
poses of quarantine, the process of disinfecting the 
ship at the New York station is a simple and expe- 
ditious one; but when an immigrant ship, a tramp, or 
@ cargo boat is held up for cholera, the plague, or 
smallpox, the Health Officer’s men lay alongside the 
disinfecting boat, the old James W. Wadsworth, con- 
nect up the pipes, and proceed to give the unlucky 
ship a bath which is guaranteed to kill every disease 
microbe loose in the suspected ship from keel to 
rigging. 

For all this work, including the boarding of ships 


Every floating thing in the vicinity waits on the 
Master of Quarantine. When his staff-officer comes 
over the side, officers and crew jump to obey him 


and examination of passengers, the treatment of pas- 
sengers at Swinburne and Hoffman islands, the 
bacteriological examination. of cultures, the disinfee- 
tion of clothing and baggage, and the bathing and 
feeding utensils, the Health Officer has a force of 
employees numbering about 133. This includes fifteen 
medical officers, three of whom are his deputies. and 
are used exclusively for boarding ships as they enter 
port. With the quarantine regulations strictly en- 
foreed, New York is far removed from any possibility 
of an epidemic of any sort of pestilence imported by 
way of Sandy Hook. 
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Jacking up to lubricate the leaves of the springs 


1, INKERING ” has become an obsolete 


Ay 


3 
VAS pastime as the result of improve- 

YO) ments made by automobile manu- 
Mi; ; facturers during the past few years. 


But if there is wo need for the owner 
of a modern automobile to slip into 
a set of overalls every day, to 
2 wallow in oil and grease, to know 
how to take up bearings, adjust 
springs, dissemble a carbureter, and understand the 
complications of a coil, he should at least know how 
to groom his own car if he wishes to preserve the high 
finish and smart appearance imparted by the factory. 
For, after all, a present-day car requires little more 
than intelligent grooming, and with attention to the 
maker’s instructions may be run for very long periods 
without needing a visit from the skilled mechanic. 

Washing a car is not a difficult operation. It 
should be undertaken. if possible, in a paved yard with 
a plentiful supply of water and a good outlet. The 
ideal condition permits a shallow washing-pit, covered 
with an iron rack, with an outlet for the water in the 
bottom of the pit. The car being placed on the rack, 
all the water and dirt are immediately carried away 
into the pit, and as this latter is not more than six 
inches in depth it can be cleaned out readily from 
time to time. But a washing-pit is an improvement 
not to be found in connection with the average private 
garage, and, although useful, is not indispensable. 

The materials required consist of a bucket, a couple 
of sponges, a chamois-skin, a wheel-brush, and a length 
of hose. The hose should be used with discretion; it 
should never be directed on the highly varnished 
panels, the jet of water generally being sufficiently 
strong to destroy the tender skin and to drive the 
particles of dirt and gravel into the varnish, instead 
of washing them off. 

The lower part of the car, comprising the under 
side of the mud-guards and the underpan, should be 
washed first, and for this purpose the hose can be 
used without hesitation. When the mud has been 
softened, the brush may be applied, then the hose again 
turned on these parts. The brush will also be found 
of great utility in washing the spokes of the wheels, 
and, generally, in washing under portions of the car 
not readily accessible to the hand. It will probably 
be found that there is a certain amount of grease on 
the lower. parts; it will be found on the spring bolts, 
on the steering knuckles, and in the neighborhood of 
the exhaust pipe. When the mud has been removed 
this grease should be wiped off with a rag saturated 
with kerosene, or the parts may be washed with a 
soft brush dipped in kerosene. This treatment, how- 
ever, should never be applied to other portions of the 
car, for kerosene will remove the fine finish of the 
varnish, rendering the surface dull and lifeless. 

For washing the body of the car, plenty of cold 
water and a soft sponge should be used. The sponge 
should not be rubbed over the surface, especially at 
first, but should be dipped in the water, placed at the 
head of the panel, then squeezed to cause the water 
to run down. After the entire surface has been gone 
over in this way, a. good-quality soft sponge should be 
used for finishing off. With this the clean water 
standing on the car body should be mopped up, and 
the same part immediately polished with the chamois- 
skin frequently rinsed out in clean water. To obtain 
a fine polish nothing more is required than a soft 
chamois and plenty of clean, cold water. Not only is 
cold water the best possible cleanser, but it also 
hardens the varnish, and should be used liberally on 
a new car. 

The upholstery of the ear, if of leather, should be 
wiped. with a soft sponge dipped in cold water and 
polished with a chamois-skin. Car-hoods are too fre- 
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quently neglected. If they are provided with a dust- 
cover a whole season may elapse without any necessity 
for opening them, and during this time considerable 
damage may be done. In tlie first place, the hood 
should be folded down, so that there is no chafing of 
the material, If stops have not been fitted on the 
hoops of the hood to prevent them from coming in 
contact, they should be added. for, however slight the 
chafing, the material will soon be ‘worn through. 
Further, the hood should be thoroughly strapped down 
in order to prevent friction. When left in the garage 
for a day or more the hood should be opened out in 
order to remove the creases, and from time to time 


it should be beaten to drive out the dust. This opera-. 


tion should naturally be performed before washing. 

Grooming the mechanical portion of the car merely 
consists in washing with kerosene, using a painter's 
Hat brush for the purpose, and wiping with a clean 
cloth. It is evident that the motor will not run any 
better as the result of a kerosene bath, but the practice 
is to be recommended, for while cleaning down the 
motor and washing the underpan the owner has the 
opportunity of noting if all nuts are tightly serewed 
up, and with a clean underpan there is no opportunity 
of nuts and bolts being lost to view. As an instance 
of the value of cleanliness in this particular may be 
mentioned the case of a grease-cup which, revolving 
with the flywheel, fell out and was buried in the layer 
of grease in the bottom of the mud-pan, the owner 
only diseovering its absence when damage had been 
done through lack of lubrication. 

Although on all modern cars the lubrication of the 
motor is entirely automatic, the duty of the operator 
merely being -to supply a suflicient quantity of lubri- 
cant, there are always a certain number of grease- 
cups which should be kept full and given a half-turn 
every day. These are to be found on the steering- 
gear, the spring-bolts, and sometimes on the water- 
pump. It should be remembered that so- long as 
grease is kept in, dust is kept out. From time to time 
it is advisable to lubricate the leaves of the car- 
springs. It is a point which is generally neglected, 
vet if attended to twice a year, say at the beginning 
und at the end of the season, this will wonderfully im- 
prove the easy-riding qualities of the ear. The indi- 
vidual leaves of the springs are finely polished and 
‘arefully lubricated before being assembled, but after 
a certain length of time the oil is forced out, water 
gets in, allowing rust to form, and instead of the 
blades rubbing freely on one another they become 
almost a solid block. In order to apply ‘the lubricant 
it is necessary to remove the clips holding the leaves 
together, and remove all weight from the springs by 
jacking up the chassis. The best position for the 
jack will depend on the construction of the car, but 
in all cases it will be found too low unless backed 
up with blocks of wood, and it should always be 
placed so that there is no danger of its slipping away. 
When all the weight has been taken off the springs 
the leaves will generally open freely, but -if they 
should prove obstinate a little persuasion with the end 
of a serew-driver will separate them sufficiently to 
allow grease to be inserted on the blade of a knife. 
The best lubricant is a good quality of graphite 
grease. ‘ 

If motoring is to be a pleasure the owner should 
take as much care of his spare tires as of his body- 
work. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
spare tubes should have a separate compartment 
free from the company of tools and grease or oil. 
A new tube wrapped in stout paper can be ruined by 
remaining for one hour in frictional contact with 
tools and other hard objects. Before being packed 


away the tubes should be entirely emptied of air. In 
order to do this the interior of the valve should be 
removed and the tube laid on a table, or, if a table is 
not available, on the running-board or on one of the 
mud-guards of the car. With the tube laid out before 
him, the operator should roll it up as tightly as pos- 
sible, and as he does so the air will be driven out of the 
open valve. While rolled up an elastic bandage (cut 
out of an old tube) should be slipped over the air- 
chamber, then the valve and dust-cap placed post- 
tion. If the tube is punctured it should be left in a 
rolled condition, for if unrolled air would immedi- 
ately enter through the puncture. The fact that a 
tube is rolled up will always indicate that it is pune- 


All the air should be driven out of the tubes 


tured, and will prevent the annovance of putting a 
defective tube into a shoe by mistake. But if the tube 
is in good condition it is unrolled as soon as the in- 
terior of the valve has been serewed home, and can 
be laid out quite flat. With the valve in the center 
and projecting upward, the two ends of the tube are 
folded over toward the center, then one more fold is 
made, so that the tube forms a flat package with the 
valve in the middle. It is advisable to place the 
dust-eap over the valve, and even to slip an old glove- 
finger over the whole; then, after being sprinkled 
with French chalk and tied up with a piece of tape, 
or, better still, a rubber bracelet cut-from an old 
tube, it can be packed away with the certainty of 
being found in good condition when wanted. After 
being folded the tubes can be put in waterproof bags 
obtainable from tire-makers and accessory dealers, or 
they can be packed in a box on the running-boards. 
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The underwork of the mud-guards should first be washed 
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By William Wallace Cook 


struck her,” explained Brill. 
2 calmly; “knocked her down,” 
“Struck her?’ I echoed, aghast. 
Whole-arm blow, straight from 
KES? the shoulder; but he eouldn’t have 
AR put his heart into it or he’d have 
Rey killed the girl.” 

“The brute! Now’s your chance 
fire him, Brill.” 

The superintendent grew thoughtful. 

~ Kennedy.” he said, “Ull not improve the chance. 
lor several reasons,” he made haste to add, noting my 
look of protest. “Sefiorita Ynez Gareia is a very 
beautiful young woman. She knows it, more’s the 
pity, and it has spoiled her. Half the young Mexi- 
cans in this camp were at daggers drawn about her 
until she turned her back on them all and laid siege 
to Crenshaw. If it comes to getting rid of anybody 
for the general peace, perhaps it’s the seforita and 
fnot Crenshaw who ought to go.” 

| scoffed at his argument. “ A woman is entitled 
to considerate treatment,” said I, “even though she 
is a Mexicana and a flirt.” 

1 could see that Brill was deeply stirred by the 
episode in spite of his judicial calmness. 

“Down by the cvanide tanks,” he went on, “she 
flashed those big, lustrous eves at Crenshaw a good 
many times before they pierced his armor. He's a 
lump of a man and his imagination is small, so those 
languishing glances were quite a while accomplishing 
their purpose. At last the barrier went down and 
Crenshaw came through with a rush. I happened to 
see the finish of the big fellow’s romance. I’m sorry 
| was around, Kennedy, for what I saw and heard 
left a disagreeable impression. The performance was 
elemental and carried the human race back to the 
stone age. Crenshaw asked the girl to marry him, It 
was clumsily done, of course. What else could you 
expect of Crenshaw’ And the sefiorita—” 

Brill paused, frowned, and knocked the ashes out of 
his briar against his palm. 

interrogated. 

“She laughed at him,” said Brill; “not only that, 
but she taunted him. She called him a-dog, said she 
wouldn't wipe her feet on him—oh, but she went on. 
When one of these Mexicans lets go her words can 
scorch. Crenshaw stared at her, his face as blank as a 
piece of paper. Then, suddenly, he swept an awkward 
arm around her, pulled her to him and tried to 
smother her lips with a kiss. He was about as grace- 
ful as a rhinoceros. The seforita slapped his face 
and called him a brute. He released her then, and 
her viperish tongue rattled on. He couldn’t stop her 
with a kiss so he did the next best thing. The blow 
fell. and the seforita fluttered to earth like a shot 
sparrow. Crenshaw flung his arm across his eyes 
and staggered into the mill.” 

Once more Brill paused. 

“The girl is a vixen,” he finished, “and I can't 
find it in my heart to blame Crenshaw, as I should. 
It would kill him if I made him leave that gold 
mill, And, anvhow,” he added, grimly, * the seforita’s 
father and her three brothers are even now grinding 
their dirks. Nothing but blood will wipe out that 
blow!” 

“What about the seforita?”’ 

“Her olive check is swollen and diseolored. If she 
profits by the lesson I could almost be glad that Cren- 
shaw tised his fist. But those dirks! By Jove, Ken- 
nedy, I’m glad I’m not in Crenshaw’s shoes.” 

20 Was I, for | knew the Garcias, 
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Before the sefiorita came Crenshaw’s life had 
known but one love, one overmastering passion. And 
that was for the gold mill. 

The mill was the heart of the camp. There all the 
arteries converged; and the beating stamps, quickened 
with the ore-flood, released the gold that gave life to 
that small community holed away among the bleak 
mountains. Master of the heart was Crenshaw. He 
held the watch on its throbbing pulse and moved like 
an inspiration through its sounding chambers. His 
affection was crude, but it had its roots in the fibers 
of his soul. To understand this it will be necessary 
to understand something of -Crenshaw. 

Hie was big and broad, this boss of the day-shift. 
When he lounged in the. door of the ore loft, the 
dancing stems of the ten stamps at his back, the 
whole framework of the mill shaking in every timber 
and the shoes, spurning the dies ninety-eight strokes 
to the minute and sending the echoes roaring down 
the guleh—when you saw him thus he looked his part, 
that of a shaggy god from the machine. 

Iiis bull-like strength is still a tradition in that 
country, even as his slow wit remains a theme for jest 
and story. It was long, very long, after he came 
before any one suspected him of harboring fancies so 
nearly akin to sentiment. 

Rowelled by fate from its very beginning, Cren- 
shaw’s life had been a constant and bitter fight. The 
circumstances he faced were merciless, and his soul 
had tempered itself inexorably to resist them and to 
beat them down. In all his thirty-odd years the 
sordid call to conflict had left him, apparently, no 
time for dreams. And yet the dreams came. Brill 
made the discovery and told me, but I was doubtful 
and only half believed. 

Now that Crenshaw’s dreams of the sefiorita had 
been roughly broken, I wondered what was to follow. 
One result was scarcely a theme for speculation: the 
seorita’s father and three brothers were not grinding 
their dirks from mere love of the spectacular. 

When the mill whistle sounded, and the roll of the 
stamps dwindled with staccato thumps into silence, 
and the Mexicans poured from the shaft-house, the 
blacksmith shop, and the gloom of the parked cyanide 
tanks, a flutter of excitement manifested itself in the 
village. The women first huddled into a group and 
then began a concerted movement toward the open 


_ space between mill and bunk-house. The husbands 


and fathers trailed after them. 

“ There’s the setting, Kennedy,” said Brill, pointing 
from the laboratory window to a stretch of trampled 
sund backed by the brown cyanide tanks, “and there 
are the spectators. Ah! Sefiorita Garcia has the place 
of honor.” 

The seforita emerged from the throng and took up 
her position at the forefront. A box was placed for 
her by an admiring girl friend, and she seated herself. 
Her mantilla dropped to her shoulders, revealing the 
full blaze of her eyes and the bruised and discolored 
cheek for which the Americano was to pay. 

Presently, from behind one of the ugly, reeking 
tanks appeared José Garcia and his sons, Manuel, 
Tadeo, and Pedro. They were barefooted, bareheaded, 
stripped to the waist and girt with sashes. Through 
each sash was thrust a dirk, ground to razor edge and 
needle point. 

“This looks like murder!” I said, apprehensively. 

“If it comes close to that,” answered Brill, “ we 
must act quickly. But I have confidence in. Crenshaw. 
The seforita seems sullen and uneasy; is it lack of 
confidence—or what?” 
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The seforita’s elbow was on her knee and her chin 
in her hand. Her dark eyes were fixed steadily on 
the front of the mill. As I looked at her I saw her 
start, whilé a quiver of excitement ran through the 
group behind her. The Garcias spread out abreast 
of one another and plucked at their knives. 

Leisurely, without the least indecision or undue 
haste, the. boss of the day-shift appeared from the 
soundless gloom of the mill, crossed the ore platform, 
and swung to the ground. Coming placidly on toward 
the waiting Garcias, he removed coat and hat as he 
walked and pushed his sleeves to the elbows over his 
hairy arms. 

Within a few feet of his armed foes Crenshaw drew 
to a nonchalant halt and dropped his coat and hat. 
He measured the Garcias with a casual, almost a list- 
less, air. If his nerves-were strung to a tighter tension 
than normal he did not show it. José writhed for- 
ward, crouching. The mill boss did not so much as 
put up his hands. But José was not yet ready to 
strike. First must come the indictment. 

Rearing upward, José began to speak. Frenzy and 
hate boiled out of him in seething words. ‘His high- 
pitched voice carried to us, there in the laboratory, 
but the words themselves were indistinct. He made 
many gestures toward the seforita. Crenshaw threw 
a contemptuous glance at the girl. She did not move, 
nor lift her chin from her hand, but her burning eyes 
held unswerving]y to Crenshaw’s face. Finally José 
snarled and lurched outward with his knife. 

Crenshaw’s hand went up spiftly. The blade, like 
a darting sunbeam, passed over the hand, fell short, 
and the old padre was cuffed completely off his feet. 
lie went down on all fours, ludicrously bewildered. A 
fierce shout burst from the bystanders, spurring on 
the three hermanos, They necded no urging, for their 
blood was hot and the eyes of the women were upon 
them. Cunningly they separated to close in from the 
front, the rear, the side. The attack was simultane- 
ous, and Crenshaw suddenly awoke. I could see the low- 
ering of his brows, the ominous set of his under jaw. 

Three lengths of naked steel reached for Crenshaw 
like so many tongues of flame. Somehow he evaded 
them. Dashing at Manuel, who faced him, he caught 
his wrist, wrenched it in a cruel grip and hurled him 
against his brothers. Pedro, under the impact, went 
down with Manuel. Tadeo kept erect, jumped and 
struck, The dirk slashed, through Crenshaw’s shirt 
at the shoulder. Tadeo’s arm crooked lightning-like 
around Crenshaw’s threat, and, with exultant cries, 
José and the other two brothers fell as one upon the 
Americano, The mill boss was borne to his knees. 

Out of a phantasmagoria of swiftly shifting hands 
and straining, swarthy bodies appeared the face of 
Crenshaw. His arms moved here, there so swiftly 
that the eye could not follow. The swarthy champions 
dropped to the sand, hurled backward and overset by 
the mill man’s crushing blows. Manuel lay quivering, 
Tadeo swayed drunkenly on his knees, and Pedro was 
dazedly lifting himself on an elbow. José alone was 
spared the humiliation of the Americano’s fist, but he 
contributed to his own humiliation by staggering into 
the protecting ranks of his countrymen. 

One by one, without let or hindrance from the 
Garcias, Crenshaw gathered the scattered knives.” He 
lifted three from the sand, and the fourth he drew 
from his left forearm. Passing the sefiorita, he 
gave her a look and a laugh and cast all four weapons 
at her feet. Then he picked up his hat and coat and 
went placidly on to the bunk-house. 

The sefiorita arose, spurned the knives with her foot, 
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and walked away, her body erect and her eyes straight 
before her. She gave not the least heed to the her- 
manos, nor to the padre who was shouting maledic- 
tions at the bunk-house and shaking his skinny fist. 
Her mantilla fluttered in the evening wind, and a 
tress of her blue-black hair whipped around her brows. 
What were her thoughts? A Mexicana’s thoughts are 
always a mystery. 

“Il fear we’re not at the end of this,” mused Brill, 
while we watched the women troop away to their 
quarters and the men minister to the hermanos and 
assist them from the field. “ Let’s go over to the 
bunk-house, Kennedy.” 

We found Crenshaw on the edge of his bunk, 
smoking a cob pipe and putting a bandage around his 
arm. He was neither rejoicing nor lamenting—his 
mood was colorless. 

“There’s a cracked shoe in number one battery, 
Mr. Brill,” said he, “ but I reckon I can: make it last 
till we get a new one from Tres Alamos.” 

“Never mind that,” returned the superintendent. 
“ Are you badly hurt?” 

“ Nicked, that’s all. You didn’t think I could get 
away from all four of ‘em without a scratch, did 
you?” He lifted his left hand and clenched it to show 
it was still serviceable. 

“Ts that brutal exhibition to be the end of this 
Crenshaw-Garcia imbroglio, Brill,’ I asked, “or is it 
only the beginning?” 

“I’ve lived south of the Rio Grande for seven 
years now,” Brill answered, “and the one thing about 
a Mexican that has most impressed me is this: you 
never can tell what he'll do in a pinch. The Garcias 
may drop the matter right where it is, or their hatred 
of Crenshaw may grow more bitter and lead to re- 
sults I don’t like to think about. It won’t be long, 
at any rate, until we know which way the cat jumps.” 

The “cat” jumped the next day, and neither Brill 
nor I was particularly pleased with the direction 
taken by that figurative feline. I happened to be 
with Brill when he received a call from a committee 
consisting of José Garcia, Silva, a foreman in the 
mine, and Santarre, one of the teamsters. José was 
spokesman. His leathery face was rolled into savage 
wrinkles, and his agitation was so great that it fairly 
shook the words out of him. His mercurial nature 
ran largely to pantomime, and his oral exercise was 
ably seconded by his hands and arms. 

“Sejfior Breel,” he opened shrilly, “we make what 
ie call’ de committee. Me, I spik for de committee, 
and de committee he spik for all at de mine. Eh?” 
and he whirled on Silva and Santarre. 

“Si, si!” responded the rest of the committee, 

“Sefior Breel,” pursued José, “we come to make 
de request, de command. Sefior Crenshaw is muy 
malo, Sefior Crenshaw is one Americano dog. Dis 
camp is not so beeg for one Americano dog and many 
good Mexicanos with de self-respec’. You sabe? You 
geeve dat Crenshaw hees time pronto, or por Dios! 
something go wrong to-night sure.” 

That was the wrong way to take Brill. He had a 
willing ear for counsel but a heavy hand for inso- 
lence and revolt. 
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the superintendent here, José,” said he, 
sharply, “and no understrapper is going to tell me 
my business. Crenshaw is the. best mill-hand in 
Sonora, and he stays. Do you cateh that, Silva? And 
you, Santarre? And here’s something else for you to 
paste in your bell-crowned hats: Another exhibition 
like the one we had here last night and I'll have every 
man up before the Tres Alamos alealde.” 

In order that his terse English might not be mis- 
construed, he turned it -into vivid Spanish. “ That 
will be all,” he finished, spinning on his heel and van- 
ishing inside the office. 

The committee retreated, cowed and sullen. It was 
not yet at the end of its resqurees, however, for Silva 
and Santarre, an hour later, called at the mill an: 
served Crenshaw with a notice to quit. José Garcia, 
watching from a distance, saw Silva hurled bodily 
from the engine-room and Santarre make an undigni- 
fied exit through an open window. Crenshaw had 
given the two members of the committee a character- 
istic answer to their demand. He came to the labora- 
tory, told me what had happened, then went away to 
report to Brill. His left arm was sore and stiff; 
nevertheless he seemed to have experienced no diffi- 
culty in ejecting Silva and Santarre with his one 
uninjured hand. 

The afternoon passed in the usual humdrum, work- 
aday routine of all our afternoons. The mill roared 
its uninterrupted song of industry. the mellow clang 
of hammer on anvil floated musically through the 
husky monotone of the stamps, and the wagons creake:l 
complainingly as they passed my quarters on their 
way to the ore platform. If there was a voleano 
smoldering under our feet the peaceful activities of 
the cdmp offered no sign. 

Brill and 1 came together at the evening mess. 
The unattached Mexicans who teok their meals in the 
chuck-shanty had finished their supper and gone away, 
so we had the bare, primitive room to ourselves. 
Pablo, our youthful mozo, was just lighting a tin 
lamp on our table as we slid into our chairs. He 
fumbled the match with strangely nervous fingers 
and nearly set fire to the table-cloth. 

“Too much pulque, Pablo, or what?” asked Brill. 
peering at the Mexican keenly. 

“ No pulque, sefior,” said Pablo. 

His voice was not as strong as usual, nor as steady; 
also his manner was furtive and he made a hasty 
sc to the kitchen. Brill grew serious. 

“Qur trouble is proving a flash in the pan,” said 
I, hopefully. “ Nothing to it, Brill.” 

“You're mistaken, Kennedy,” he answered. “ There’s 
something on for to-night. Pablo knows it, and it 
makes him nervous. I sent Jorgé to town about four 
o'clock with a line requesting the alealde to loan us 
a few rurales.” 

The Tres Alamos alealde was our friend, by virtue 
of certain gratuities which Brill had been shrewd 
enough to turn over to him. He would have stretched 
his authority to the limit to protect our works at 
the mine, for they were the source of personal rev- 
enue. 
“You think the situation is critical, then?” I 
ueried, surprised. 

* Whether critical or 
not, it’s well to take 


time by the forelock. 
The rurales can’t get 
here much before eight 
o’clock, but I imagine 
that will be in ample 
time to—” 

A sullen report from 
without cut into his 
words. It echoed omi- 
nously through the si- 
lent camp and was fol- 
lowed by a shout—a 
lusty call in the voice 
of Crenshaw. 

Brill and I were on 
our feet in a flash. 

“That waa from the 
mill!” exelaimed the 
superintendent, on his 
way to the deor. 
“ Crenshaw is on guard 
there.” 

As we plunged from 
the chuck-shanty the 
pool of darkness around 
the mill could be seen 
to ripple with flaring 
lights. There were 
half .a dozen of the 
torches moving swiftly, 
erratically, in all di- 
rections. 

“The scoundrels!” 
shouted Brill. “ They’re 
trying to burn Cren- 
shaw out!” 

The Mexican is a 
creature of impulae. 
These men, in a fit of 
passion, were not only 
trying to burn out 
Crenshaw, but to burn 
themselves out of em- 
ployment. We _ were 
only three against 
thirty, and how could 
we cope with such un- 
reasoning violence? Yet 
something had to be 
done. 

Brill and I were 
both armed. With 
revolvers drawn, we 
rushed headlong toward 
the mill. As we came 


Out of a phantasmagoria of swiftly shifting hands and 
straining, swarthy bodies appeared the face of Crenshaw 


closer we were able to 
make out a shadowy 
throng at the edge of 
the ore platform. The 
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A slender form took shape in the black open- 
ing of the ore loft. Jose came to a halt 


red glow of the torches gave us a glimpse of upturned 
faces and brandishing fists; above these, in the full 
glare, was Crenshaw. Armed with a crowbar, he was 
striding the length of the platform, holding it against 
his enemies. 

Who had fired that shot? It was Brill’s poliey 
to keep firearms out of the hands of the laborers. 
Crenshaw possessed a weapon and might have done 
the shooting; but, if so, why had he fallen back on 
the crowbar? 

A rain of stones swept the platform, crashed against 
the plank side of the mill, and rattled about the ore- 
crusher. With horrified eyes we saw Crenshaw drop 
the bar and stagger to the support of the wall behind 

“ Keep back!” roared Brill, firing his revolver into 
the air. 

His voice was drowned in a chorus of exultant 
yells that burst from the Mexicans. They began 
clambering over the edge of the platform, writhing, 
spectral shapes that united into a blur of shadow and 
engulfed the stricken mill man. While straining 
every nerve to reach the scene and do our part in de- 
fending the mill, we saw the Mexicans go down in a 
twisting heap; and then, from the vortex of the 
flurry, saw Crenshaw emerge and strike down a toreh- 
bearer who was about to throw himself into the mill. 

Quick hands, reaching out of the night, suddenly 
laid hold of me. “ Pare usted!” eried a breathless 
voice; and, whether I would or no, | was compelled 
to halt. | 

At the same moment. I heard an exclamation from 
Brill and saw him fighting with more of the Mexicans. 
He threatened, ordered, implored, all to no purpose. 
Like myself, he was held helpless by many hands. 

On the platform, not fifty feet away, the struggle 
of one man against a score went forward under our 
starting eyes. Again and again Crenshaw, with only 
one mighty arm at his service, fought himself clear 
of the smother of Mexicans. Some he hurled from 
the platform upon the heads of those below, and 
others he overturned and trampled ruthlessly. There 
was method in his work, hampered though he was in 
carrying it out, for whenever a torch fluttered toward 
the opening into the mill he was there to stay his 
course. 

It was easy to forésee the end, however. Even 
Crenshaw’s marvelous strength and almost = super- 
human endurance could only postpone for a_ few 
tragic minutes the fate of the mill. Some one of his 
many foes reached his back and tried Tadeo’s triek 
of the arm. The trick succeeded. For a heart’s beat 
that huge fist was powerless, and the laborers, seizing 
their opportunity, fell upon their victim like a pack 
of ravening wolves. Crenshaw sank downward, still 
feebly resisting. and a tangle of human forms hid him 
from our eyes. 

In that moment Brill, with a terrible ery, wrenched 
away from the hands that held him. He dashed for 
the platform, and at the edge of the planks was seized 
again and thrown back. His revolver must have been 
taken from his, just as mine had been taken from me, 
or he would have used it then. Swarthy peons, who 
cringed at the flesh of his eye and humbly removed 
their hats when they came to talk with him, now 
shouted curses and shook their clenched fists in his 
face. They held the whip-hand; they knew it, and 
the insolence of unbridled power was theirs. 

Old José was lifted to the platform and a torch 
was placed in his hand. With a shrill, frenzied laugh 
he flourished the torch and stepped toward the dark 
opening that led into the ore loft. 

Why were these men so determined to burn the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE FOR THE 
UNSOPHISTICATED 
France.—A resort of considerable popu- 


larity located on the banks of the River Seine, 

not far from London. Excursion-boats from New 
York, ria Southampton, Liverpool or Cherburg, almos® 
diaily. Must not be confounded with Paris, Kentucky, 
which, while it has attractions of its own is not in the 
same class. Capital of the French Republic, but a 
vreat deal of capital from the American Republic is 
also to be found there. Is provided with excellent 
hotels, at several of which good cooking is served @ la 
carte or a la dhéte, according to option of visitor, the 
diiTerence between the two being that in the first in- 
stance you -pay for what you get, and in the second 
you get what you pay for. The French language is 
spoken fluently even by the natives, but American is 
also spoken in all shops, where special prices prevail 
for visitors from the United States, any object desired 
being easily obtainable at the current rate of ex- 
change of two hundred and fifty cents on the dollar. 
Children with nurses receive especial attention from 
the town constabulary, who are always courteously 
ready to assist the latter in their work of super- 
vision. Cabs, spark, or common garden plug, running 
in all directions at all hours of day or night, at prices 
considerably lower than their face value. 


THE AUCTION FIEND 

BILDAD is as confirmed an auction fiend as Mrs. 
Tcodles of historic memory. Strong in resistance to 
all other lures, he seems utterly unable to withstand 
the temptations of the hammer and the block. It is 
probably true, as his friend Dobbleigh has said, that 
in the days to come Bildad will stop his own funeral 
procession to go in and bid on some article for which 
neither he nor Mrs. Bildad has any use, if perchance 
ihe cortége passes a red flag on the way to the ceme- 
tery. However this may be, what is true is that while 
dozing. in ehureh last Sunday morning Bildad was 
suddenly aroused by the minister’s announcement of 
the hymn. 

* We will continue our service by singing the three 
hundred and seventy-fifth hymn,” said the clergyman. 
*Tivmn number three-seventy-five!”’ 

“Four dollars!” roared Bildad, still lingering on 
the borderland between the province of dreams and 
the land of reality. 


SPECIAL GARDEN NOTES 

AN excellent variety of succotash can be raised by 
watering the peas and lima beans with a mixture of 
Kentucky rye and Italian vermouth, with a soft mulch 
of orange and lemon peels kept constantly about the 
roots. 

The most favorable soil for what are known, as 
“ dead-beets ” is to be found in the higher altitudes 
of the roof-gardens of our cities rather than in -the 
quiet purlieus of the farm. Where the country soil 
appears to be favorable to these, however, a thorough 
spraying from a garden-hose attached to the hot-water 
fauret wherever they appear will prove effective. 

A number of our subscribers have written to ask if 
it is expensive to raise American Beauties. The 
general consensus of opinion is that it is, and, what 
is even more regrettable, after they have been success- 
fully reared it is more expensive still to support them 
in the style to which they are accustomed. Neverthe- 
less they form a most attractive decoration for a con- 
servatory, and if, when plucking them from the parent 
stem, a goodly supply of green is acquired with them, 
they are eminently desirable. 

' A pleasant little lawn effect for a bath-room in a 
city flat may be obtained at small cost by covering the 


REDUCED TO EXTREMITIES 
MOTORIST: PARDON ME, BUT, SEEING THE SIGN IN YOUR WINDOW, I THOUGHT YOU MIGHT BE ABLE TO 


LEND ME SOME GASOLINE, 


floor space with ordinary door-mats and sowing these 
liberally with bird-seed —canary preferred — which 
should be kept thoroughly watered by sprinkling morn- 
ing and evening. At the end of a few days the mats 
will present a soft sheeny effect which will be pleasant 


**[ DECLARE T’ GOODNESS I B'LIEVE YOH GOT A NOTION 
YOH ONE O’ THESE HYATI HIGH-PRICE AUTYMOBILES ” 


to the eye, and which will give to the morning bath all 
the pleasing coalescence of a dip into a suburban pool. 

A great deal of complaint reaches us every year con- 
cerning the depredations of the cut-worm, a pestiferous 
slug that delights in chewing up the tender stalks of 
adolescent plants. There are several ways of ridding 


THE--HORSE TRADE OF THE FUTURE 


a garden of these nuisances, chief among which we 
have found to be a heavy coating of Portland cement 
placed over, the whole garden space, and the raising 
of the young plants in specially constructed steel pots, 
ranged along the top of the resulting esplanade and 
filled with carefully shredded soil which has been boiled 
for six weeks prior to planting in a solution of arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate. The plan recommended by 
some authorities of feeding them on cut-worm food 
until they get so large as to become suitable targets for 
a careful marksman with a rifle is effective, but rather 
expensive in the long run. 


A BAD BARGAIN 

ELEANOR (aged five): How much did you pay for 
the baby, Mother? 

Motnuer: I don’t know; he isn’t paid for yet. 

ELEANOR: Do you think it will be more than three 
dollars? 

Motuer: I think so. 

ELEANOR: Well, I certainly think you got stuck on 
that baby! 


NO RULING AS YET 

“T pIDN’T expect any better treatment than this,” 
said the lady on the pier, seathingly, to the inspector 
whom she suspected of rudeness. “ You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear!” 

“As to that I don’t know, madam,” said the in- 
spector, placidly. “1 do not recall any ruling of the 
Treasury Department on that point. If you are 
bringing in any of either you'd better declare them 
and leave the classification to us.” 


FATHER 
A SARTORIAL FYTTE. 


MoTHER’s got a brand-new gow 
Made of filmy stuff, . 

Swellest thing there is in town, 
Lace fallal, and ruff. 

Course it cost a fearful pile— 
Haven’t seen the bill— 

But I tell you it’s a smile— 
Gives me quite a thrill. 


Daughter’s got a fine new dud, 
Also pretty swell— 

White and dainty as a sud, 
And it fits her well. 

I suppose it cost a lot— | 
Don’t know how much yet, 
But she makes a pleasant spot 

To my eye, you bet. 


Son has laid in quite a batch 
Of the latest cuts. 
He’s a dandy hard to match 
As hia way he struts. 
Four new suits at least for son— 
Handsome kid, by gum! 
Paying bills is not much fun— 
But Bud’s going some! 


As for me? Oh, I don’t know— 
I don’t need to dress. 
Have to work to make things go 
All day, more or less. 
I can kind of get along 
In life’s merry dance, 
List’ning to their happy song 
In my last year’s pants. 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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Alcohol and the Degenerative Diseases 


THE DEADLY PARALLEL BETWEEN OUR INCREASING CONSUMP- 
TION OF INTOXICANTS AND HEART AND KIDNEY DISEASES 


By Seeman E. Ditman, M.D. 


LTHOUGH it was long thought that 
the mortality from tuberculosis ex- 
ceeded that resulting from any 
other disease in this country, it has 
recently been ascertained that there 
is another disease or group of dis- 
eases usually occurring together in 
the same subject which not only 
has a far greater mortality record, 
but is rapidly increasing. 

This is the group known as degenerative diseases, con- 
sisting of heart and kidney diseases and arterio- 
sclerosis, the latter disease of the blood-vessels result- 
ing from indiscretions in habits and diet, which so 
weaken the vessel walls that when excessive business 
strain, worry, or excitement of any sort occurs in- 
creasing the blood pressure, the result may be a rup- 
ture of the vessel and the occurrence of apoplexy—a 
common cause of death of many of our most prominent 
professional and business men. 


While the mortality in the United States from: 


tuberculosis during the year 1909 was about 127,000, 
the mortality from the degenerative diseases was 235, 
000, almost twice as great. 

Tuberculosis is diminishing in amount. The de- 
generative diseases, on the other hand, have increased, 
since 1880, at the rate of 103 per cent. If this rate 
of increase continues, at the end of ten years the loss 
for that period will be more than four million lives. 

Economically this group of diseases is very costly, 
for while the diseases of infancy cut down a part of 
the unproductive population (which has simply poten- 
tial value), the degenerative diseases cut down a part 
of the population which has reached its most valuable 
and productive period—forty to sixty years. 

Since 1880 the proportion of deaths resulting from 
these diseases between the ages of forty and fifty 
years has increased sixty per cent., and that resulting 
between the ages of fifty and sixty years has in- 
creased ninety per cent. 

This problem and these figures are well worth heed- 
ing, for with our present knowledge the greater part 
of this loss is preventable. 

The chief causes of these diseases as a class are 
aleohol and excessive meat diet, with accompanying 
intestinal auto-intoxication, syphilis, and rheumatism, 
the last in turn being caused largely by alcohol 


‘and an excessive meat diet, with exposure to cold and 


dampness. Alcohol and an excessive meat diet are 
probably active causes, not when these substances are 
taken occasionally, but when constantly consumed over 
long periods of time. 

During the past year the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors (whiskey, brandy, gin, beer, and wine) in the 
United States ‘was 1,917,737,286 gallons. Excluding 
children under fifteen years of age, the average con- 
sumption per capita was twenty-nine gallons. 

This large consumption of alcoholic beverages may 
explain a large part of the degenerative diseases in this 
country, and the relation between alcohol and heart 
and Bright’s diseases is suggested by the nearly parallel 
rise and fall of the alcohol consumed and disease mor- 
tality in New England as shown by the accompany- 
ing chart. The present generation of Americans are 
far heavier drinkers than their parents, for since 
1880 the per-capita consumption of alcoholic beverages 
has increased more than one hundred and ten per cent. 

Likewise’ the causative relationship between the 
effect of aleohol and the ‘occurrence of heart and 
Bright’s diseases is suggested by a study of the 
prevalence of these diseases in nations or races which 
use alcohol as a drink in different forms, strengths, 
and amounts. Thus the Irish, using by preference the 
stronger form of alcohol, whiskey, show the highest 
death-rate from these diseases, followed next by the 
beer-drinking Germans, then by the miscellaneous 
drinking Americans, and last by the temperate Polish 
Jews, whose death-rate from these diseases is the 
lowest of all. 

The death-rate from heart-disease per 10,000 be- 
tween the ages of forty-five and sixty-four is 39.3 
among the Irish, 25.7 among the Germans, 19.9 among 
native Americans, and 11.5 among the Polish Jews. 
For Bright’s disease the figures are: 30.5 among the 
Irish, 20 among the Germans, 12,2 among native 
Americans, and 4.2 among Polish Jews. 

While alcohol may be to some extent a food, it is 
often a poison, and its continued use even in moder- 
ate amounts is apt in time to show its effects in 
degeneration of the tissues, most marked in the kid- 
neys, liver, blood-vessels, and heart. 
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The top line shows the increasing death-rate from heart and kidney diseases in 
the New England States (Maine excluded). The lower line shows the consump- 


When an excess of meat is consumed, a part of the 
excess is converted by intestinal bacteria into poison- 
ous products which irritate and overburden the kid- 
neys and liver and give rise to a train of symptoms, 
the forerunners of the degenerative diseases known as 
the symptoms of auto-intoxication. These are head- 
ache, mental depression, lassitude; weakness, and lack 
of endurance—a chain of symptoms quite common 
among Americans. 

The consumption of an excess of meat being waste- 
ful and harmful, how much meat should a man of 
average weight (154 pounds) consume? 

If he eats, in the course of a day, the vegetables 
ordinarily consumed, two eggs, and a pint of milk, 
the amount of meat required to run his bedy per- 
fectly is less than four ounces. In other words, one 
pound of meat a day should be sufficient for a family 
of four people. 

This aspect of a practical dietary has an interest- 
ing relation to that immensely important American 
problem of the cost of living. 

Chittenden, as the result of carefully conducted 


tion of intoxicants, which has increased in a ratio that is almost equivalent 


observations, states that the average American man 
eats twice as much proteid food (of which meat is the 
greatest item) as he requires. 

When we realize that, according to an estimate by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, during 
one year (1906) 16,753,295,000 pounds of meat prod- 
ucts were consumed in the United States, at a cost of 
$2,345,461,000, and that one-half of this meat was not 
required as food to keep our bodies well nourished, 
we appreciate the extent of a waste amounting in one 
year to $1,172,730500. Such an amount dedueted 
from our annual household budget could not fail to 
reduce the high cost of living materially. 

Bright’s disease is slow-end insidious in its develop- 
ment. It is onty-when it has developed to the stage 
where it is with diilieulty curable, or even incurable, 
that marked symptoms of ill-health appear. There- 
fore it is of the utmost importance that its presence 
be discovered before it has existed longer than a year. 
This can be aceomplished with certainty by submit- 
ting to the examination of a physician once every year, 
or, preferably, every six months. 


; THrovuGH all the long, slow, slumb’rous afternoon 
The white clouds crept across the glowing sky 
And little vagrant breezes wandered by, 
Too tired to set the dusty leaves a-croon. 


Insistent rose the jar-fly’s clamor shrill, 
Then sank and all was quietude again; 


In August 
By E. E. Miller 


Waiting for sunset’s 


Within the shade the lazy cattle lay, . 
Late daisies round them nodding sleepily, 
And all the wide fields seemed, like them, to be 


boon and end of day. 


Down -where the white road through the valley gleamed 
With fiercer heat and light, a swift car swept; 


The tall corn drooped in silence on the plain; It passed; the dust sank back to earth and slept; 
The grass was brown upon the sun-parched hill. And listlessly again 


the landscape dreamed. 
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KNOW nothing more delicious, more 
charmingly humorous, in all litera- 
ture, than that Grecian idyl of Mos- 
chus, wherein he depicts the foam- 
born goddess Venus advertising for 
her baby Cupid, who, it would seem, 
Was lost, stolen, or strayed. In her 
announcement of her loss, the 
mother’s tender infatuation for her 
little son wars with the obligation of the goddess to 
tell the truth, the whole truth. nothing but the truth. 
As loving mother, Venus describes her baby’s curls 
and dimples. Then, constrained by the word of honor 
of an Olympian, she warns the finder of his bow, his 
barbed arrows, his dangerous kisses. But let the lady 


In the heart of one of the 
roses, all unseen, was hid a bee 


Venus speak for herself. Who, she asks, has seen Love 
wandering’ He is my runaway: whosoever has aught 
te tell of him shall lave his reward, and his prize is 
the kiss of Aphrodite. The child’ is most notable, thou 
couldst tell him among twenty together; his skin is 
pot white. but flame-colored, his eves keen and burning: 
of evil spirit and a sweet tongue has he, for his speech 
and his tongue are at, variance. Like honey is his 
voice, but his heart of gall, all tameless is he, and 
deceitful. the truth is not in him, a wily brat, and 
cruel in his pastime. The locks of his hair are lovely, 
but his brow is impudent, and tiny are his little hands, 
vet far he shoots his arrows, shoots even to Acheron, 
and to the king of Hades. The body of Love is naked, 
but well is his spirit hidden, and winged like a bird he 
fits and descends, now here, now there, upon men and 
women, and nestles in their inmost hearts. He hath a 
little bow, and an arrow always on the string; tiny is 
the shaft. but it carries as high as heaven. A golden 
quiver on his back he bears, and within it his bitter 
arrows, wherewith full many a time he wounds even 
me. Cruel are all those instruments of his, but more 
cruel by far the little torch, his very own, wherewith 
he lights up the Sun himself. And if thou eatch Love. 
bind him, and bring him. and have no pity. and if 
thou see him weeping. take heed lest he give thee the 
slip; and if he laugh, hale him along. Yea, and if he 


By. Charles Johnston 


DRAWINGS BY F. STROTHMANN 


wish to kiss thee, beware, for evil is his kiss, and his 
lips are enchanted. And should he say, Take these, I 
give thee in free gift all my armory—touch not at 
all his treacherous gifts, for they all are dipped in fire. 

Yes; the description of the strayed child is vivid 
and truthful. The mother-love speaks true; but so 
dloes the goddess, with her sense of honor. She had 
indeed suffered many things from the arrows of the 
Koy, as witness that time old white-haired Homer 
tells of. For the sun, being ever something of a spy, 
informed eclub-footed Vulcan, lawful lord of Venus, that 
she, fickle-hearted, was carrying on a flirtation with 
Mars of the golden armor. And Vulcan, being subtle- 
minded, and jealous withal, set a snare in his home, a 
net, as it were the web of a spider, and -made as 
though he would go to Lemnos. Mars saw him depart, 
and went to Vulean’s dwelling, to await golden Aphro- 
dite, the foam-born goddess whom the Romans called 
Venus.’ And Aphrodite presently coming, Ares greeted 
her. So they two, touched by the little Love-god’s 
arrows, were caught in the web of the snare; and the 
sun, still spying on them, bade Hephwestus come back 
again. He indeed, returning swiftly, stood at the 
door of his dwelling, watching the culprits struggle 
in the snare, and then called aloud to all the gods to 
come to look at them. They came, those lords of 
Olympus: Zeus, the son of Kronos, and Poseidon, lord 
of the earthquake, and swift Hermes, and King Apollo, 
lord of the silver bow. And they steod there at the 
door, and laughter unquenchable arose among the happy 
immortals. Presently, at the bidding of Poseidon, the 
jealous Hephstus loosed the snare, and his captives 
departed, Aphrodite the foam-born departing to Cy- 
prus, where she had her temple at Paphos. 

One of the gods made an epigram, saying that the 
slow outstripped the swift, for slow-footed Hephaestus 
had overtaken Ares, swiftest of the immortals. Apollo 
laughed, and asked Hermes whether he, too, would be 
willing to be caught in a net, for golden Aphrodite’s 
kisses. Hermes answered that he would; nay, that 
for her he would brave threefold chains. 

Thus, according to grandsire Homer, did the little 
Love-god play spiteful tricks even on his mother, 

Truly a graceless boy; but Theocritus tells a little 
story that may go far to console us. Once on a time, 
he says, Dan Cupid was gathering roses, and in the 
heart of one of the roses, all unseen, was hid a bee. 


Cupid caught it unknowing, and it straightway stung 
his fipger. He ran erying to his mother, the golden 


lady of Cythera; I am undone, mother! he cried; I am 
undone and dying, for a little winged creature, that 
the farmers call a bee, has wounded me! But foam- 
born Aphrodite answered, Thou, too, art a little thing, 
and winged, but what pain goes with the sting of thy 
arrows! 

Some very witty things were said of Bacchus, god 
of the clustering vine and of the red juice pressed 
from the grape. One poet writes of him thus: I am 
armed against the Love-god with firm reasons in my 
breast; nor shall he conquer, while it is one against 
one; I, a mortal, will stand against an immortal. But 
if Bacchus comes to his 
help, what ean I do, single- 
handed, against two gods? 
Yet more humorous is this 
epigram on Anacreon, the 
poet of wine and philander- 
ing: Behold old Anacreon 
on a marble bench, well 
soaked with wine, and with 
a garland of flowers on his 
head. The old fellow leers 
with moist eyes, and has 
drawn his robe down to his 
heels. But, like a_ tipsy 
man. he has lost one of his 
slippers: the other clings to 
his wrinkled foot. He is 
singing love songs to his 
lvre. But do thou, lord 
Bacchus; guard him. For 


20 


it is not seemly that a servant of Bacchus should 
come to grief through worship of Bacchus. Also con- 
cerned with Bacchus and his devotees is the following, 
which is to be added to our collection of comic epi- 
taphs: This is the tomb of the hoary-headed woman 
Maronis; on her monument you behold a cup sculp- 
tured in stone. The old woman, fond of strong wine, 
and an everlasting talker, mourns not for her children, 
nor for the father of her children; even in the grave 
she Jaments one thing alone: that the stone wine-cup 
on her tomb is empty: In a hardly less satirical spirit 
is this epigram and epitaph on Diogenes the Cynie, 
which means in Greek “the dog-like.” <A_ staff, a 
scrip, and a twice-folded garment are the light load of 
the wise Diogenes. All these I am carrying to Charon, 
ferryman of the Styx, for I have left nothing above 
ground. And may you, dog Cerberus, guardian of 
Hades, weleome me, the Dog! Here is another epigram 
on a tipsy old Jady: Bacehylis, when she was sore 
afflicted with sickness, made a vow to goddess Ceres, 
saving, If, oh goddess, I escape from this destructive 
fever, I will drink in honor of thee water unmixed 
with wine, while I behold a hundred suns! But as 
soon as she was cured of her fever, she bit on this 
plan to fulfil her vow: she held a sieve up to the sun, 
and, looking through it. beheld a hundred suns. So on 
that day she drank water, and on the next was back 
at her wine. We all remember the verses concerning 
the dog which “went mad and bit the man,” and 
which tell us that “the dog it was that died.” The 
original is Greek, and far sharper in point than its 
modern copy: A poisonous viper stung a Cappadocian. 
The viper died! 


A poisonous viper stung a Cappadocian. The viper died 
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Day after Day for 


Four Straight Years, 
this Car Has Satisfied 


its Users and Proved 
its Super-Worth 


2 
a than half of the attempts 
of American makers to produce 
six-cylinder cars have fatled. 

We have a list of 32 makers whose 
sixes went wrong and dropped from 
the market. 

Among these 32 makers are com- 
panies of good reputation, concerns 
that are still in business and prosper- 
ing,—but, with a single exception, they 
have all abarMoned the sixas a bad job. 

One maker, whose fame is interna- 
tional, tells us that the worst mistake he ever 
made was his attempt to build a six. 


One Great Six Success 


On the other hand, the greatest success in the 
long history of the Winton Company (dating from 
the first bona fide sale of an American-made motor 
car, March 24, 1898) is the direct result of produc- 
ing the six-cylinder Winton Six. 

Here you have a contrast of 32 failures to one 
success—and this success has been so tremendous 
that practically the whole industry (barring those 
concerns included in the 32 failures) is now pre- 
paring to make sixes for the 1912 market. 

Winton Six success has proved that the six- 
cylinder car can be superior to all other types. 


Success Not Easily Grasped 

And these 32 failures go to prove emphatically 
that success in making sixes’ is not within the 
grasp of every maker who tries. 


WINTON SIX 


FREE FROM EXPERIMENTAL FAULTS 


Self-Cranking Motor and Electric Lights 


solved, and mastered before it is possible for a 
maker to produce a six-cylinder car possessing that 
unity, balance, and matchless beauty of perform- 
ance, without which the six-cylinder car would have 
no reason for existence. 


When the Six is Best 


It amounts to just this. Whena six-cylinder car 
is designed and built right, it is the greatest car in 
the world. But if it lacks, it is pitiable. 

The six-cylinder car was not a new idea when the 
Winton Company took it up. Other makers had 
endeavored to make sixes, but not one of them, 
the world over, thought well enough of the six to 
advocate it as the best of all types and to abandon 
four-cylinder cars in favor of the six. 

The Winton Company was the first company in 
the world to recognize Six Supremacy by discarding 
all other types and devoting its entire resources to 


Tests made by factory experts are commendable, 
and would be sufficient if all car owners were as 
skilful as factory experts. Hence it amounts to a 
maxim among car makers that a new model is 
never an approved success until it has been given 
at least a year’s work in the hands of individual 
owners. 

The Winton Six has had, not simply one year’s 
test, but four continuous years of testing in the 
hands alike of expert chauffeurs and of inexpert 
owners, and has won the unqualified approval of 
both. 


World’s Lowest Expense Record 


In the service of individual owners, the Winton 
Six has year after year established the world’s 
lowest repair expense record. Today that record 


stands at 43 cents per miles—a record 


based on the sworn reports of individual users, 


1000 
whose names, addresses, and performance re- 
ports, we shall be glad to send to 
any address upon request. 


You will find this truth echoed 
in current six-cylinder advertis- 
ing. Makers are taking particular 
pains to inform you how many 
years they have been experiment- 
ing with sixes, and how exhaus- 
tively they have been testing their 
sixes, before deciding to market 
sixes. Could anything more con- 
clusively show that six - cylinder 
success is elusive and hard to cap- 
ture? 


Six is a Different 
Proposition 


Makers changed from two-cylin- 
der to four-cylinder models over 
night, almost, and were as suc- 
cessful with the four as with the 


mechanical engineer to our plant. 
thing we have and everything we do. 
him any information arising from our experience as to the engineering 
problems involved and methods of six-cylinder manufacture. 

This invitation is extended in absolutely good faith. 
THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 


INVITATION to AUTOMOBILE MAKERS 


As you know, this company has advocated and manufactured six- 
cylinder cars exclusively since June, 1907. 

The present popularity of Sixes is largely due to the success of the 
Winton Six in making good on every claim of Six Superiority. 

Naturally we are zealous that public confidence in the Six may never 
be shaken by the marketing of any six that falls short of excellence. 

Therefore, to facilitate the production of worthy Sixes, which shall 
still further strengthen public confidence in the Six, this company is 
willing to place its experience in designing and building Sixes ex- 
clusively at the call of companies having established reputations as motor 
car makers. 

Any such company desiring to accept this proffer may send its 
There we will show him every- 
We shall be pleased to give 


In every feature that makes the 
six-cylinder car at tts best the one 
ideal car, the Winton Six is an 


approved success. When you buy 


a Winton Six, you escape all the 
unpleasant possibilities that go 
with experimental cars, and are 
assured of a quantity and quality 


of car service that will make you 
more enthusiastic about motoring 
than you have ever been before. 


More Car for 1912 

Our aim has always been to 
give the ptrchaser the greatest 
possible value for his money. 
Hence, for 1912 we are offering more 
car than before at no increase in 
price. The wheel been 
lengthened to 130 inches, and the 


base has 


two. That was because the prop- 
ositions were much the same. 


But in the six-cylinder car the propositions | 


are radically different. The six is distinctive ad 
peculiar, involving engineering and manufactur- 
ing problems that are not met in» four-cylinder 
manufacture. 

And these peculiar problems must be met, and 


The Winton MotorCar. Co. 


Sixes Exclusively Since 1907 
118 Berea Road, 
CLEVELAND, Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 


NEW YORK - Broadway at70thSt. CLEVELAND .- 1228 Huron Road 
CHICAGO Michigan Avenue at 13th St. DETROIT 998 Woodward Ave. 
BOSTON - 574 Commonwealth Ave. KANSAS CITY ~- 3328-3330 Main St. 
PHILADELPHIA 246-248 N.BroadSt. MINNEAPOLIS - 16-22 Eighth Sy. N. 
BALTIMORE Mt. Royalat NorthAve. SAN FRANCISCO - 300 Van Ness Ave. 
PITTSBURGH Baum at BeattySt. SEATTLE 1000-1006 Pike &. 


the development and manufacture of sixes exclu- 


sively. 
Solving Six Problems 


It was this policy of not trying to serve two 
masters, but of centering attention, thought, and 
action, upon sixes to the exclusion of all else that 
served to teach us the solution of six-cylinder 
problems, and to bring the Winton Six to such 
early perfection that this car has not required a 
single radical change since its introduction to the 
public in June, 1907. 

The Winton Six—the car that converted the in- 
dustry to six cylinders—long ago ceased to be an 
experiment. 


Individual Service the Only Test 


The Winton Six has withstood the most strenu- 
ous tests of service in the hands of individual 
owners. And, after all, individual service is the 
only real test of a car’s worth. : 


- body is more spacious and com- 
fortable than previously. Four doors, with oper- 
ating levers inside, are regular equipment. Se, 
too, are electric dash and tail lights, and Booth 
Demountable rims. Tires are 36x44 all around. 


As in previous years, the Winton Six motor 


cranks itself. 
The price remains unchanged at $3000. a 
And the complete car, from radiator to 7” 
gasoline tank, is an absolutely safe om # 
the c 


satisfying purchase. 4 


Our catalog gives the fullest de- ae 
tails. Also, it tells how and why 7 
the Six-Cylinder Car stands , 
alone at the top —the 
car without an equal. 7 _ 


Clip the coupon Ps 
and mail it “ a 
today. 4 


4 


Send 


atalog 
mentioned in 
Harper’s W 


eekly. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


, To The Winton Motor Car. Co, 
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F inance 


By Franklin Escher 


WHAT RECIPROCITY MEANS TO THE MARKETS 


PROM the general run of newspaper 
comment on the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement one might think that the 
real importance of the measure lay 
in its political rather than in its 
Soesaiel and commercial aspects, but 
such is very far from being the case. 
There has been plenty of politics 
played in the passing of the bill, 
and the circumstances leading up to the final line-up 
are most interesting; but what counts, after all, is 
hot how the measure was put through, but rather what 
it means to the eountry now that it has been put 
through. Wall Street has heard a vast amount of 
vague talk about the “ benefits” of reciprocity, but 
it is safe to say that in hardly one mind out of a 
hundred is there anything like a definite idea of the 
various points of contact between the recently ratified 
reciprocity. agreement and the market for investment 
securities. 

There are, nevertheless, at least three distinct and 
important points of contact. The first is in the in- 
crease in our manufactures which is bound to take 
place, and which will tend strongly to help the price 
of the securities of our manufacturing companies. The 
second is in the tonnage which will be gained both by 
American and Canadian railroads as a result of the 
increased volume of merchandise, manufactured and 
agricultural, passing between ourselves and Canada. 
The third is the reduction in the cost of living which 
may be expected as a result of the breaching of the 
tariff barricade, with all that that would mean in 
the way of helping the price of bonds and shares. 

That the putting into effect of the reciprocity agree- 
ment will result in increasing American manufactures 
is not denied by the measure’s bitterest enemies. That 
such increase will be gained only at the expense of the 
American farmer; that. and many similar anti-reci- 
procity arguments can be and have been made; but never 
has there been any attempt to deny that the stipulated 
reduction in’ duties on American-made goods is sure 
to result-in an increased output of the mills and 
factories. If Senator La Follette and his friends are 
right, we may be paying too high a price in another 
direction for the privilege of increasing our shipments 
of manufactured goods into the Dominion; but be that 
as it may,-the inereased business which will be done 
by our manufacturing concerns will be none the less a 
fact. 

The idea that in return for our opening the doors 
to Canadian wheat Canada is to take off the duty on 
all American manufactured products is very far from 
being correct, but a glance at the list shows that 
among the articles on which duties are to be reduced 
there are many which we are certain to send across 
the border in increasingly large amount. On plows, 
harrows, harvesters, and other agricultural imple- 
ments, for example, Canada agrees to cut’ down 
present duties by from fourteen to twenty-five per 
cent. Tin plate, barbed fencing wire, and wire rods 
are to be admitted free. as are many different kinds 
of machinery. For the companies manufacturing 
these things, reduction and removal of the Canadian 
duty will méan a great broadening of the selling field. 
And that, on aecount of the way in which the pro- 
ductive capacity of our manufacturing concerns has 
been increased during the past few years, is of the 
utmost importance to us. That these concerns feel 
the need of a foreign outlet for their product is proved 
by the tremendous efforts they have been making 
lately to inerease their export business. Canada’s 
action in letting down the bars will do more for them 
in that direction than years, of competition in the 


cheap-labor markets of Europe. There will be times, 
and, perhaps, in the not distant future, when the 
existence of a Canadian market for output will mean 
all the difference between having mills run and not 
having them run. 

There is close contact between reciprocity and the 
market on account of the stimulation of manufac- 
turing activity in which it will naturally result, but 
the contact is even closer by reason of the inevitable 
influence on railroad earnings. If we are largely to 
increase our exports of manufactured goods into the 
Dominion, it follows that the earnings of the rail- 
roads carrying these goods are also to be largely in- 
creased. And similarly with merchandise coming the 
other way. If we are to open our doors to Canada’s 
wheat and other agricultural produce, and large 
amounts of this sort of merchandise, now excluded, 
are to be brought in from the Dominion, it means 
tonnage for the railroads sufficient largely to increase 
their earnings. 

It has been understood in a general way that the 
railroads are likely to profit from increased traffic be- 
tween ourselves and Canada, but it is doubtful if 
there is anything like general appreciation of the 
immense tonnage of merchandise likely to pass back 
and forth across the border once the reciprocity 
agreement is put into effect. Even as it is, with an 
almost prohibitive duty on so many articles, our trade 
with the Dominion is very large—we brought in 
$103,000,000 worth of Canadian produce last year and 
sent $242,000.000 worth of our own produce across 
the border. But these figures, in the,opinion of those 
who have studied the development of our trade rela- 
tions with Canada, are nothing to what trade with 
our northern neighbor will be increased to once the 
unnatural tariff barrier is breached. Speaking before 
the Eeonomie Club of Portland, Maine, John Ball 
Osborne, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
of the State Department, recently made the state- 
ment that Canada’s imports by 1915 should easily 
amount to $540,000,000, and that the United States 
ought to supply at least sixty-five per cent. of this 
merchandise. Sixty-five per cent., this authority de- 
clared, was a conservative estimate, and might easily 
be augmented to seventy-four per cent., in which case 
our exports to the Dominion would be about $400,000- 
000 per annum. 

With all this increase in tonnage in sight, it is 
well worth while to pause and look over the railroad 
map for the roads likely to get the greatest share of 
the benefit. Beginning at the western end of the 
border, it is plain that the Canadian Pacific, with its 
long east-and-west line through the grain-fields of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, and its through- 
line down into Chicago, is going to get a largely in- 
creased south-bound tonnage. This Western territory, 
too, is developing very fast, and, with reciprocity in 
force, is going to develop even faster. That means 
not only an increased output of wheat and other 
produce (much of which will be sent south into the 
United States), but also an increased demand for 
manufactured products which the United States will, 
in the natural course of things, supply. With such 


an outlook for earnings during the next few years, . 


one can understand why Canadian Pacific shares are 
held at their present high price. 

The premier Canadian road has been mentioned 
first because its ideal location puts it in a position to 
profit from reciprocity to a greater extent than per- 
haps any other line; but benefits coming to the so- 
called “ Hill Lines ”’—Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific—will be nearly as great. Great Northern, par- 
ticularly, will derive great advantage from an in- 


creased flow of agricultural produce southward, and 
an inereased flow of manufactured goods northward. 
Running just south of the border for practically the 
whole distance from Duluth to Seattle, and having 
any number of spurs running across the line into the 
Canadian grain country, Great Northern is in a posi- 
tion only slightly less favorable than Canadian Pa- 
cific to get the benefit of the increased traffic between 
ourselves and the western Canadian provinces. 

All the lines in the Northwest, indeed, and not only 
those running east and west, but those running north 
and south as well, are sure to get more or less addi- 
tional tonnage. Of the former roads, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, & St. Paul, with its close Eastern connec- 
tions, is a good example. Among the latter, Colorado 
& Southern and Missouri Kansas-Texas stand out 
prominently. Chicago & Northwestern, too, with 
its splendid lines running from the head of Lake 
Superior and other receiving-points down into the 
Twin Cities, is in an excellent position to handle 
Canadian wheat bound for the mills. 

Farther to the eastward, the number of railroads 
whose earnings will be stimulated by an _ increased 
volume of traffic passing across the border is even 
greater. The Grand Trunk, with its three feeders into 
the very heart of the New England manufacturing 
territory; the New York Central, with its lines all 
along the Canadian border and its connections into 
Montreal and Ottawa—these are the two systems in 
the Eastern territory, one American and one Canadian, 
which seem likely to be benefited to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. Dozens of other roads, though, might be 
mentioned. Practically every line running from the 
manufacturing districts to connecting points on the 
Canadian border will get a share of the increased 
traffic. 

Breaking down of the unnatural tariff wall between 
ourselves and the great productive territory to the 
northward of us must, in the long run, tend strongly 
to lower the price of life’s necessities. Out of all the 
diseussion of the cost of living which has taken place 
during the past two years, one principle at least has 
come to be gradually accepted—that the price of food 
products has gone up, because, while production was 
standing practically still, increased population was 
causing a tremendous increase in consumption. Gold 
production and the other influences have been brought 
forth, discussed, and allotted their proper places; all 
of them have had a certain amount of influence toward 
raising the cost of things. But that the great under- 
lying reason for the rise in food prices has been the 
fact that the country has been filling up with people 
while the production of wheat and corn and other 
foodstuffs has been but little increased is now gener- 
ally recognized. 

Reciprocity with Canada will increase the available 
supply of foodstuffs, there is no doubt about that. 
With wheat commanding a high price in our markets, 
we shall no more see millions of bushels of Canadian 
grain exported to Europe because the twenty-five-cents- 
a-bushel duty makes it impossible for this wheat to 
come down into the United States. With the duty 
taken off practically all products of the soil, our 
markets will be opened up to what the Canadian 
fields produce. We have had an increase in the de- 
mand. With the reciprocity treaty in force we shall 
have an increase in the supply. And as a result, if 
the cost of living is not positively lowered, an effectual 
check at least will be put upon its tendency to rise. 
That means that capital will again begin to accumu- 
late in investors’ hands and will supply the security 
markets with the popular support of which they have 
been so long in need. 
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AN AMERICAN MOTOR-BOAT MAKING FORTY-SIX MILES AN HOUR . 


THE “ DIXfE IV,” AMERICAN DEFENDER OF THE HARMSWORTH CUP, WHICH WILL RACE AGAINST THE BRITISH CHALLENGERS AT HUNTINGTON BAY, LONG ISLAND, ON 
AUGUST 24TH, 25TH, AND 26TH. THE HARMSWORTH CUP IS A PERMANENT MOTOR-BOAT TROPHY DONATED BY LORD NORTHCLIFFE FOR CRAFT UNDER 40 FEET OVER 
ALL. THE “ DIXIE IV” DEVELOPED A SPEED OF 46 MILES AN HOUR ON HER FIRST TRIP 
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The New 


hirty”-Underslung 


= 


Standard 
Equipment 


AMERICAN ‘30°’ SPECIFICATIONS 


MOTOR—4 Cylinders en bloc, 4!¢" x 5", water cooled, “ T ” head type. 

IGNITION—Bosch dual system, high tension magneto, coil and storage battery. 

CARBURETOR—Float feed, water jacketed. 

WHEEL BASE—118 inches. 

TIRES—37" x 4" all around, on Q. D. Demountable rims. 

ROAD CLEARANCE—10%4 inches. 

TRANSMISSION —3 speeds forward and reverse, selective type. 

DRIVE—Shaft to full floating type rear axle. 

CLUTCH—Cone. (Inverted type.) 

BEARINGS— Annular ball bearings throughout the car except in motor. Motor 
bearings die cast nickel babbitt. 

EQUIPMENT—Top, dust cover and side curtains, shock absorbers, 5 lamps 
(dash lamps electric), horn, tire irons, Prest-O-Lite tank, full tool kit, in- 
cluding quick repair outfit, one spare rim. 


HE growing sentiment in favor of the underslung construction, 
of which we are the pioneers, has led us to offer for the season 
of 1912, in addition to the now famous American Traveler, a new 
model, to be known as the American “30” Underslung, which will sell, 
completely equipped, for $2250. 

It has all the designating, distinguishing marks of our exclusive 
American design and contains many refinements in motor and chassis 
construction which have already caused much comment in engineering circles. 

It is a car for the discriminating few—and they will appreciate its 
wonderful construction. 

Ask for our literature on the “Principle of Underslung Construction.” 


We offer, to bona fide automobile dealers, the fairest sales contract ever written 


The complete American line for season 1912 includes these cars: 


Home Power Wheel Base Price 


American “Scout” . 20 102 $1250 
American “ Thirty ” ‘ 116 


American Roadster » 5S 112 4250 
American Traveler. ; - SO 124 4250 
American Roadster Coupe S §250 
American Traveler Coupe. ‘ 50 124 £42§250 
“ Special (6 passenger) 50 140 6000 


AMERICAN MOTORS CO. 


D t. I 7 + I di | | d. Photograph of the Inlet side of the motor. Note the simplicity of desi , the 
enclosed valve inechani the 
ep n anapo 1S, n of counpiteated parte m= extra large water jackets and outlet, and a 
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HOW ENGLAND BEAT US 


his stride palpably weakened, and 
Giowan-Taylor of Oxford, beginning to “finish” at 
least two hundred yards from the winning-post, drew 
splendidly away and ended thirty yards ahead of his 


(Continued from page 10) 
with him. Preble is decidedly the strongest runner 
et the half-mile distance that America has turned out 
in the past twenty years. 

The score was now 3 to 1 in favor of Harvard and 
Yale; the long jump everybody expected would fall to 
them: and if they won the hundred yards they would 
win the match. But they did not win it. As usual, 
they had the best of the start, Reilly of Yale getting 
off so sharply that at the end of fifty yards he was 
still three yards ahead. MacMillan of Cambridge, on 
whom the English hopes rested, looked at that moment 
to be out of it. But MaeMillan, while one of the 
worst starters, is also one of the strongest finishers in 
the world of amateur sprinting. He gathered himself 
up, seemed suddenly to tap a new source of power, and 
with a rush that mowed down all his rivals hurled 
himself against the tape a yard ahead of the aston- 


ished Reilly. The long jump was an easy victory 
for America, Holden of Yale winning with a_ fine 
22 feet 9Y inches, a foot more than he accom- 
plished against Harvard last May, and over sixteen 
inches beyond lis nearest English rival. The score 


then stood at 4 to 2, with three events still to be 
decided: the two miles, the quarter-mile, and the one 


mile. Two of them, the mile and the two miles, were 
reasonable certainties for the Englishmen, but the 


quarter-mile was regarded as anybody’s race, and few 
people, | imagine, expected that all three events would 
fall to Oxford and Cambridge. But so it proved. 
For a time, but only for a time, it looked as though 
Withington of Harvard might make a good race of it 
for the two miles. A long and easy stride and an air 
of freshness and determination seemed to promise 
better things than Americans usually accomplish at 


this distance. When the sixth and final lap began 
Withington and two Oxford men were together. Half-.- 
way round the race was over, the Harvard runner 


lagged behind, 


brother-Oxonian, and from ninety to one hundred 
ahead of Withington. Both Withington and Ryan 
ran gamely and deserved the ungrudged applause that 
rewarded their pluck and persistence. But the pace 
was too hot for them—9 min. 29 1-5 sec, for two miles 
is very good going—and they were as much outclassed 
by the Englishmen as the Englishmen were in the 
jumps. 

Then came what is always the great race of the day, 
the quarter-mile. It began in a way that seared every 
Englishman stiff. Stewart of Yale bounded off at a 
terrific pace, and half-way toward home must have 
been three yards ahead of the field. And it looked as 
though he could keep it up. On he came with a beauti- 
ful unslackening stride and his head well up. Two 
hundred and eighty yards from the start—three hun- 
dred—three twenty—and he was still in front. He 
turned into the home straight a couple of yards ahead 
of Black and MacMillan, the Cambridge cracks; and 
the deadly last hundred yards began with all the spec- 
tators’ hearts athump with excitement. And what 
made it all the deadlier was that they had to finish 
with the breeze against them. Anybody who has ever 
run a quarter of a mile, the most gruelling race in the 
world, will know what that means. The breeze met 
Stewart just when his too-brilliant opening burst had 
exhausted itself, and he snapped under it. He had run 
himself out and could not answer the Englishmen’s 
challenge. He had spent just too soon his last re- 
serves; he had nothing left for the final tussle—and 
both the Englishmen had. Black tore after him with 
irresistible resolution the moment they had entered 
the straight, was level with him forty yards from 
home, had passed him in another second, and ended 


a superb struggle by a victory of two yards in the 
capital time of 49 4-5 seconds; and MacMillan, coming 
along with a lightning-like rush, also caught the Yale 
man at the post and beat him by inches. Nothing finer 
in the way of running could have been wished for, 
and the crowd showed its appreciation. 

It was now a dead heat; each side had won four 
events; there remained only the mile race to be run. 
England had never yet lost it in any Anglo-American 
encounter between the universities, but neither until 
that day had she ever lost the half-mile race. The odds 
were with the Oxford and Cambridge men as the six 
competitors lined up for the final and decisive struggle. 
But there was no certainty about the issue; Baker, the 
English first string, had been lame of late and was 
ominously bandaged; and no Englishman felt inclined 
to be prematurely jubilant. As it turned out there 
was no cause for misgiving. Baker stood the striin 
without a break of any kind and was piloted with ex- 
cellent judgment by the two Oxonians, Moore anid 
Clarke, who cut out the pace alternately in the most 
unselfish fashion. The opening of the last lap found 
Moore in front, Baker a yard or two behind, and Law- 
less of Harvard treading close on his heels. It was 
a tense moment, for nobody could tell from the way 
Lawless was running whether he had much or little 
left in him. One soon learned. Three hundred yards 
from home Baker made his effort, took a lead of five 
yards, and kept it to the end amid a scene that must 
have negatived a good many Americans’ notions of 
British passivity. Lawless ran for all he was worth. 
but could do no better than finish third, being passed 
in the last hundred yards by Moore, the Oxford pace- 
maker, who ended with surprising strength. The Eng- 
lishmen carried Baker shoulder-high ‘back to the pa- 
vilion. It was a fine finish to a day that made one 
proud of the English-speaking universities and amateur 
sport. 


A Theater on Wheels 


MOPY the force of circumstances it has 
always been difficult matter to 
give to the inhabitants of provincial 
centers the same theatrical treats 
as. those enjoyed by dwellers” in 
the workl’s capitals. The mechan- 
sy ical accessories of a modern theat- 
3p rical representation have become of 
FN such importance that it is impossi- 
ble to take the theater to the people, and it is obvi- 
ously impossible for more than a small proportion of 
the people to go to the theater. The result is that 
even in such compact countries as Frange and Eng- 
land the dwellers of Paris and London have theat’ 
rical facilities which are denied those outside these 
cities, 

After five years’ study M. 
ileal realized of a modern “ Thespis Chariot 
peripatetic theater which will give to provincials the 
luxuriously furnished hall, the brilliant scenery and 
stave effects, and, above all, the finest artistic talent 
to be found in Paris. <A traveling theater is so gen- 
erally - connected. with shabbiness, mendicity, and 
poverty, that it is difficult to imagine a troupe equal 
to any to be found in the subventioned theaters of 
any of the Old World’s capitals traveling over the 
highways. Yet this is the ease with the Gemier peri- 
patetic theater of France, which could have come 
into existence only in a country possessing excellent 
highways and having towns of. suflicient importance 
at very short intervals. 

The Gemier national peripatetic theater, designed 
by the Moreau Brothers, consists of two tents, each 
24 feet by 131 feet in dimensions, and capable of 
holding 3,000 persons. While one of these is being 
dismantled the other is being used for performances 
in the next town. In the designing of the huge tent 
a distinct departure has been made from the methods 
hitherto emploved. The large hall—an_ idea of its 
size can be obtained from the facet that the 3,000 
spectators are carried on one floor, there being no 


Gemier has seen his 


By W. F. Bradley 


galleries—has a roof with no visible support, and is 
entirely free from the flapping of canvas, which is often 
an objectionable feature in big tents. The traveling 
theater compares favorably with most permanent 
buildings, for the only two columns in the portion of 
the hall oeeupied by the public are entirely at the 
rear, and in no way obstruct the view. 

The theater is carried on five girder columns, each 
56 feet in height and each in three sections dovetail- 
ing into one another and bolted together. One of 
the columns is placed at the head of the theater, be- 
hind the stage; two others are mounted at the front 
of the stage, and form its extremities; the second pair 
are at the rear of the hall, and naturally the same 
d'stance apart as those at the stage end. Each pair 
of uprights is united by a transverse girder having 
a span of 90 feet. A stout steel cable, starting from 
the head column and running down to the bottom 
transverse member, serves to carry the center of the 
tent. The columns, having large, flat bases, can be 
mounted on any level plot of ground; they are bolted 
together while in a horizontal position, and hauled 
into a vertical position by one of the steam tractors 
that are used for transporting the material. Each 
column is suitably stayed by the use of steel cables 
attached to pickets in the ground, but, except for 
these pickets, no holes are dug. This is an important 
point, for it is intended, as far as possible, to erect 
the theater on the market-place or other central site 
in the towns visited instead of on waste land in the 
suburbs, and such sites are usually paved. 

When the five columns have been erected the up- 
per portion of the tent, weighing two and one-half 
tons, is placed in position on the ground. Specially 
prepared seams allow it to be placed around the 
columns, the seams being closed up when the canvas 
is in position. Within each of the columns is a low- 
geared winch by means of which ten men raise the 
entire mass of canvas, which is finally carried by the 
central cable and by two parallel cables connecting 
the two pairs of pillars. By these means it is possi- 


ble to haul up the canvas sufficiently taut to prevent 
sagging, and, despite the big span, to obtain a per- 
fectly straight-line roof. ‘The edges of the canvas are 
held up by props in the usual way, and these carry 
a very small portion of the total weight. The sur- 
rounding portion of canvas, forming the walls of the 
theater, is merely hooked in position and attached to 
the wooden poles. In all there are about three and 
one-quarter tons of canvas for each theater. 

The framework for the stage, already partially 
formed by the triangular disposition of the columns 
at the head of the theater, is completed by wood and 
metal columns made in small sections for ease in 
handling, and the stage itself is mounted on suitably 
prepared trestles. The scenery is carried on vertical 
steel rollers, and can be unwound by means of hand 
winches, allowing changes to be made as rapidly as 
in the case of any permanent theater. On a set of 
trestles gradually increasing in height toward the 
rear of the hall a complete floor is laid with a suffi- 
cient slope for the stage to be clearly visible to every 
person in the hall. A certain number of the trestles 
project above the floor and form the supports for the 
seats, which are cane-work benches considerably in- 
eurved to avoid the necessity for backs. The orches- 
tral seats are formed by three rows of handsome fold- 
ing arm-chairs. Private boxes are provided by bring- 
ing into the tent two specially equipped wagons, and 
placing one to the left and one to the right of the 
stage. When opened out, the vehicles, which on the 
road had the appearance of army ammunition 
wagons, are transformed into luxuriously fitted boxes. 
Generally the entrances to the theater are.one on each 
side, just behind the private boxes, this position giv- 
ing admission to the wide promenoir and to any 
other portion of the theater. With the floor entirely 
carpeted, draperies before the doors, and the only 
two columns in the building hidden beneath suitably 
designed canvas, the claim of M. Gemier that his 
theater is equal to the most luxurious in Paris is 
fully justified. 
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Setting up the stage and scenery of the Gemier traveling theater 
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ee One of the great tents, capable of containing three thousand spectators 
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The Car with Thousand Less 


. @ Every superfluous feature eliminated ; every important feature retained. ——— 
The King is a car designed to satisfy the educated automobilist—the man — 
who knows what a correctly designed and built car should be. - —— 
@jIn the more expensive cars you see some of these features that are —— 


acknowledged by leading designers to represent the correct tendency in 
design. You find them all in the King: 


| @ Long stroke motor. Cylinders cast en bloc. Left hand drive. Control 
; lever in center, operated by the right hand. Thermo-syphon cooling system. 
Transmission giving three speeds and reverse. Dual. ignition system with 
Bosch magneto. King patent rear spring suspension, which acts as a perfect 
shock absorber. 


@ All these important features, together with every other necessary for a — 
silent, simple, powerful car, with less parts than any other car in the world. ——— 


The Delivery of 1912 King Cars began in July ——_ 
Prices.—Fore Door Touring Car Complete Notice to Dealers.—Owing to the great |= 
with $300 worth of equipment, including 34x4 demand and rather limited output of the King = 
quick detachable tires, demountable rims and Car for this season, we are only seeking dealers ——— 
extra rim, Mohair top, dual system igni- in the larger cities. For the present we —— 
tion with Bosch magneto, windshield, want to appoint dealers only in territory 

gas tank, gas lamps, oil lamps, horn, where we can take good care of them. —— 


tools, complete f.0.b. Detroit- - ~- $1565 o= \ ms Later, as our output is increased, we —— 
Roadster complete with same full equip- RS shall be gladto appoint dealers in every 
ment as touring car f.0.b. Detroit - $1565 ae small city. 


THE KING MOTOR CAR CO. 


Dept. N. DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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A FEMININE BASEBALL CLUB 


BELLFIELD, A SUBURB OF PHILADELPHIA, HAS A REGULARLY ORGANIZED BASEBALL CLUB THE MEMBERS OF WHICH ARE WOMEN. THEY ARE SHOWN 


IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPIL JUST BEFORE GOING ON THE FIELD FOR A GAME AT THE BELLFIELD COUNTRY CLUB 


4 
t, 


SHE CROSSED THE CONTINENT ON HORSEBACK 


MISS ANN-ASPINWALL, WILO RECENTLY aRRIVED AT THE CITY HALL AFTER A HORSEBACK RIDE ACROSS THE CONTINENT FROM SAN FRANCISCO, BEARING A LETTER 
FROM THE MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO TO THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK. HER JOURNEY TOOK 178 DAYS, AND THE SAME HORSE WAS USED THROUGHOUT 
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Filling the Public Purse 


Tue chief problem which turns chitn- 
cellors gray before their time is that of 
replenishing the constantly drained pub- 
lic purse without imposing too great a 
burden on any particular class of people, 
and, of considerable importance to the 
lawmaker personally, without hurting the 
business of or offending any constituent. 

Modern wrestlers with the problem have 
devised many ingenious schemes, but for 
originality of plans to fill a depleted ex- 
chequer no one has ever approached those 
devised by the great William Pitt dur- 
ing his chancellorship. It was he who de- 
vised the dog tax, an institution which 
still thrives for the benefit of local gov- 
ernments in the United States, and for 
the national government in Great Britain, 
The original dog tax applied only to per- 
sons keeping sporting dogs or a number 
of dogs. He also originated the income 
tax, which, during his administration, 
was fixed at two shillings in the pound 
on all incomes exceeding £200 a year. 

It was the fashion of the time to wear 
the hair in a powdered queue, and hair- 
powder appealed to Pitt as a vanity for 
which every man would be willing to pay 
a guinea a year. He expected the treasury 
to benefit to the extent of $1,000,000 
annually, but he overestimated the value 
placed by his countrymen upon their pow- 
dered queues. Every one had his queue 
cut off, the example being set by several 
of the nobles. 

A tax on shopkeepers, though only a 
small impost, arranged on a sliding-seale 
based on the amount of rental paid, was 
stoutly resisted and eventually defeated 
by the British tradesmen, A tax on fe- 
male servants, amounting to two shillings 
and sixpence for one, five shillings for 
two, and ten shillings for three or more, 
was more successful. 

Previously to Pitt’s day, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths were all made to con- 
tribute to the national purse. A duke’s 
bride cost him a trifle over $250; the ar- 
rival of an heir meant a contribution of 
$150 to the treasury, and each subsequent 
male addition to the family called for 
$125. The death of the wife necessitated 
the payment to the government of $250, 
and smaller sums were payable on the 
death of other members of the family. 
These life and death taxes were assessed 
on every subject in the kingdom who had 
anything to pay, the smallest sum col- 
lected being for a marriage, some sixty 
cents, paid by the man whose income was 
less than $250 a year. This man paid 
fifty cents each time he became a father, 
and one dollar approximately upon the 
death of his wife or son. Bachelors of 
every rank were taxed from 1695 to 1706, 
the payments varying with the rank of 
the individual, and ranging from $1.25 to 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a 
tle. 


Use BROWN’S Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. a5 cents per Jar. 4%. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS 
LUCKY MISTAKE 


Grocer Sent Pkg. of Postum and Opened 
the Eyes of the Family. 


A lady writes from Brookline, Mass, : 

“A package of Postum was sent me 
one day by mistake. 

“T notified the grocer, but finding that 
there was no coffee for breakfast next morn- 
ing, I prepared some of the Postum, follow- 
ing the directions very carefully. 

“It was an immediate success in m 
family, and from that day we have used it 
constantly, parents and children, too—for 
my three rosy youngsters are allowed to 
drink it freely at breakfast and luncheon. 
They think it delicious, and I would have a 
mutiny on my hands should I omit the 
beloved beverage. 

“My husband used to have a very delicate 
stomach while we were using coffee, but to 
our surprise his stomach has grown strong 
and entirely well since we quit coffee and 
have been on Postum, 

“Noting the good effects in my family, I 
wrote to my sister, who was a coffee toper, 
and after much persuasion got her to try 
Postum, 

“She was prejudiced against it at first, 
but when she presently found that all the 
ailments that coffee gave her left, and she 
got well quickly, she became and remains a 
thorough and enthusiastic Postum convert. 

“Her nerves, which had become shat- 
tered by the use of coffee, have grown 
healthy again, and today she is a new 
woman, thanks to Postum,.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and the 
“cause why” will be found in the great little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” which comes 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears to time. They are genu- 
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$60 per year. A man over twenty-five and 
unmarried was a bachelor under the law. 

Two of the most short-sighted taxes 
ever levied were those on paper and on 
windows. * William III. originated the 
paper tax, which was at one time as high 
as $140 a ton. On the paper used by 
Charles Knight to print his Penny Cyclo- 
pedia the tax amounted to $100,000. 
Later there was imposed a tax of eight 
cents a sheet on newspapers, with an ad- 
ditional tax of eighty-five cents on every 
advertisement appearing, no matter how 
small, The window tax, imposed during 
the reign of William III, was really a 
tax on the light of day, for many thou- 
sands of the poorer people, unable to pay 
the tax, were compelled to block up most 
of the windows of their houses, with re- 
sulting discomfort and ill health. 
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Soap Bubbles 


Wuat is a soap bubble? Nothing but a 
film of water molecules held together by 
the cohesive power of soap in solution. 
A soap bubble’s size and strength depend 
upon the right composition of the mixture 
that furnishes its material. The colors 
in a soap bubble are due to what is known 
in physics as the interference of light, and 
depend upon the varying thickness of the 
film of water. 

The observer who watches a bubble as 
it is blown will notice that the .colors 
rapidly chase one another over the filmy 
globe. He will also see that they vary iin 
hue, growing less and less bright at the 
top of the bubble because there gravity, 
stretches it downward and makes the film 
thinnest. 

It is a singular fact that the last color 
to appear on a soap bubble just before it 
breaks is a gray tint. The thickness of the 
film when this tint appears upon it is 
less than the one hundred and fifty-six 
thousandth of an inch, 

Were a soap bubble to be magnified to 
the size of the earth and the molecules 
magnified in proportion, then the whole 
structure would be as coarse grained as a 
globe of small lead shot touching one an- 
other at their surfaces. 

In the blowing of a soap bubble there 
is presented the spectacle of the streteh- 
ing of a liquid to the extreme limit of ita 
capacity. In this way we come nearer to 
a sight of the invisible molecules of matter 
than could be got in any other way no 
matter how elaborate the experiment. 


To Time Speeding Auto- 
mobiles 


In England there has been put forth 
the suggestion whereby an inst®ntaneous 
photograph of the wheels of the passing 
motor-car may give a measure of its 
speed. 

With the focal-plane camera shutter the 
slot moves in such a way as to disclose 
first the part of the wheels that touches 
the ground. Since the upper part of the 
wheels is moving with twice the velocity 
of the car, and the lower part is relatively 
stationary, the effect in the photograph is 
to distort the image of a wheel into an 
elliptical form whose shape varies in ac- 
cordance with the speed. Hence, if the 
time movement of the shutter is aeccu- 
rately known, the speed of the passing car 
can be quickly deduced. 


Why Rubber Tires Grow Hot 


Wuen an automobile is running at high 
speed the rubber tires are rapidly warmed, 
and the heat sometimes becomes very 
great, with resultant injury to the rub- 
ber. The cause of this accumulation of 
heat in the tire is aseribed to the knead- 
ing of the rubber, which generates heat 
faster than it can be radiated away. For 
this reason manufacturers have found it 
to be an advantage to have metal parts 
in the tread, such as the ends of rivets, 
in contact with the tire, because the metal, 
being a good radiator, helps to carry off 
the heat to the outer air. 


Nitrogen for Tires 


One of the reasons why pneumatic 
tires gradually become exhausted, even 
when unpunctured, is that the compressed 
air within slowly escapes through the rub- 
ber, and this process is hastened by the 
oxidation of the rubber, which causes it 
to crack, As a partial remedy for this 
it has been proposed to inflate tires, not 
with ordinary air, but with nitrogen. an 
inert gas which does not affect the rubber. 
Tests of nitrogen-inflated tires for auto- 
mobiles have been made in France, and 
the results are said to be encouraging. 
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Fire Fighting 
and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets can 
ut out a small fire if each man works 
y himself, 


If twenty men form a line and ~~ 
the buckets from hand to hand, they 
can put out a larger fire. But the same 
twenty men on the brakes of a “hand 
tub” can force a continuous stream of 


water i = a pipe so fast that 
the bucket brigade seems futile by 
comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone away 
beyond the “hand tub.” echanics 
build a steam fire engine, miners dig 
coal to feed it, workmen build reser- 
voirs and lay pipes so that each nozzle- 
man and engineer is worth a score of 
the old-fashioned firefighters. 


The big tasks of today require not only 
team work but also modern tools anda 
vast system of supply and distribution. 


The Bell telephone system is an ex- 
— of co-operation between 75,- 
000 stockholders, 120,000 employees 
and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up-to- 
date plant. Years of time and hundreds 
of millions of money have been put 
into the tools of the trade; into the 
building of a nation-wide network of 
lines; into the training of men and the 
working out of methods. The result is 
the Bell System of today—a union of 
men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


BALTIMORE 


Is best for 


THE FRAGRANT JULEP 
OR 
THE FESTIVE HIGH-BALL 


Because it Is a pure Rye Whiskey and so guaranteed. 


Bold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Os Os Os Os Os Us Us Os Os Os Os Os 


Universal Service 
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bream 


Fat the right foods. ial 


The everyday BRAINY or LIFE-GIVING foods are the 
most st ing, healing forces in nature. The 
worters correctiy combined 
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PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
BETWEEN SUNS. 


Turovgh the uplands and 
valleys of Pennsylvania, over 
the plains of the near west 
isa pleasant route to travel 
in the summer-time. Espe- 
cially on a train of the high- 
est grade over a completely 
roadbed. The 
perfect appointment of the 
train yields the maximum of 
enjoyment; the lay of the 
land insures the minimum of 
seasonal discomfort. 

The ‘ Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial’’ makes the run mostly 
in the cool of the evening 


and at night. This is the 
ideal time for travel. It is 
the business man’s closed 
period of the day. 


The ‘ Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial’ is in the highest respect 
the Busy train.~ It 
runs in his idle hours while 


Man’s 


business rests, and delivers 
him when the trade of the 
day begins. 

Economy of time is the 
pith of an undertaking. 

The Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial,”’ the 18-hour 
train, all-steel, perfectly ap- 
pointed, leaves Pennsylvania 
Station, one block from Broad- 
way at 32d Street, 4.00 P.M. 
and arrives Chicago 8.55 next 
morning. It leaves Union 
Station, Chicago, 2.45 P. M. 
and arrives New York 9.40 
A. M. next day. 


original 


Other fast trains. 


Ask for the brand that has made Cocktail 
drinking popular. 


Accept no substitute. 


Simply strain through 
cracked ice, and serve. 
Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) arethe most popular. Ataligood 


G.F. 
Heublein & Bro. 
7 { Sole Props. 
NEW TORK 


WE WANT a sales manager who can 

enlarge a business national 
in scope, and who can increase and get good work 
from a corps of high-grade men Selling on commission. 
#4,.000 to the right man. Apply by letter only. 


CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, 601 Ford Bidg., Detroit 


Manufactured by 


J. M. 
150 WORTH ST 


NEW YORK 


Printed With 


Brauch 
BOSTON 
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The Roller Chain 


Tue first roller chain was introduced 
in 1880, and from this comparatively 
crude affair the present types used on al- 
most all motor-cars have been developed. 
The bicyele was responsible for the first 
general improvement in the roller chain, 
but it was the automobile which most as- 
sisted in its development. The early 
roller chains were made of malleable iron, 
and they were thick and heavy affairs, 
but the imperative demand of the auto- 
mobile trade was for both lighter and 
stronger chains. So in the past dozen 
years they have been steadily whittled 
down in size and weight and their strength 
increased by using higher grades of steel. 

As an illustration of what has been ac- 
complished in the standardizing of roller 
chains, it should be remarked that a one- 
half-inch pitch roller chain of to-day 
weighs only three or four ounces to the 
foot, but this comparatively slender chain 
has a breaking strength of 2,000 pounds, 
and will run continuously without caus- 
ing trouble up to 800 revolutions per 
minute. A-roller chain 56 inches long 
contains 560 different parts and 113 
joints, and to make the chain efficient 
these many parts must be fitted so close- 
lv and accurately that a limit of one- 
thirty-second of an inch extension in 
length is guaranteed. This means that 


there must not be more than 0.0003 inch 
of play in the joints. Such chains, each 
part manufactured separately, and put to- 
gether with great accuracy, are made and 
used generally on cars. 

In large power transmission, especially 
for heavy trucks, the inverted-tooth chain 
is used a good deal to-day. This has the 
advantage over the roller type in that 
the links bear upon the face of every 
tooth, so that the pitch of the chain can 
be increased to fit any size of wheel. All 
the teeth in the circle of contact are sub- 
jected to the same stress and transmit 
the same amount of power. The drive of 
the inverted-tooth chain is positive, and 
no tension is necessary to make the 
chain grip the wheel. Compared with 
other forms of toothed gearing this typr 
of chain is practically noiseless. Chains 
of this type are manufactured that will 
transmit 350 horse-power, with a width of 
18 inches and a piteh of two and a quarter 
inches. 

Shaft transmission has replaced the 
chain on some ears, but the chain drive 
still holds its position through its great 
flexibility, wearing power, and efficiency. 
When protected from dirt by inclosed 
eases, the roller or toothed chains will 
run for thousands of miles without appre- 
ciable wear. 


A “Caterpillar” Automobile 


THE motor-car shown in the accompa- 
nying illustration was built for a _ resi- 
dent of Candle, Alaska, by a firm in 
Seattle, and is designed to tow sleds laden 
with supplies for use in the district. On 


stick. Each belt or chain of treads is 
about three feet wide and capable of 
sustaining the car in the softest snow 
or mud. 

For steering, each side is under sepa- 


A motor-car for Alaska 


either side of the automobile place 
of wheels is an endless chain of wooden 
treads. These treads are designed to 
walk over soft snows in which auto- 
mobile wheels and tires would sink and 


rate control, so that one belt can be 
stopped while the other carries a car 
around the corner. In addition to this 
there is a long tail-like rudder with a 
similar tread, which projects behind. 


The Automobile “ Runs” 
Paris 


Tue past ten years have witnessed in 
Paris an extraordinary progressive ap- 
plication of motor-driven vehicles to mu- 
nicipal and suburban passenger traflic, as 
well as to freight transportation, strect- 
cleaning, goods delivery, and various other 
requirements in the daily life of a great 
city.“ Autobuses, taxicabs, motor vans, 
drays, and delivery wagons of many types 
now crowd the streets and are rapidly 
superseding the old horse-drawn omnibus 
and fiacre. Here and there an old French 
family, with respect for the traditions of 
other days, still maintains its landau, 
coupé, or victoria, but the few of these 
that remain are jostled and overshadowed 
by the steadily increasing throng of auto- 
mobiles, privately owned or hired from 
firms or companies which have converted 
the luxurious stables of other days into 
vast garages and now monopolize the 
hired-carriage business of the city. 

There were 98,000 horses in service 
within the walls of Paris at the close of 
1900. In 1909, notwithstanding the in- 
creased population and traffic of the city, 
they had diminished in number to 78,000, 
and are still decreasing at the rate of 
about 2,000 per year. Even the great 
laundry companies now collect and dis- 
tribute their linen by means of motor vans, 
and the leading grocers and department 


stores deliver goods not only in the city 
and suburbs, but to distances of forty or 
fifty miles in the surrounding country. 


The Biggest Gusher 


SOME years ago, while men were drill- 
ing a well in Ohio in search of oil, and 
had at the proper time lowered a number 
of nitroglycerin shells into the hole to 
be exploded, one of them stuck about 
twentv-five feet below the surface, a fact 
that was not, however, known until after- 
ward. 

There was a tremendous gush of oil, 
the flow being so strong that the derrick 
was deluged from top to bottom. Appar- 
ently it was the biggest well in the his- 
tory of the oil business, and the firm that 
was doing the drilling naturally exulted 
at the prospect of a fortune. 

But their joy was short-lived. The 
Buckeye Pipe Line Company’s eight-inch 
pipe, through whieh six. thousand barrels 
of oil passed each day, suddenly shut down. 
An investigation was begun, and before 
many hours it was found that the new 
well had been drilled close to the pipe, 
which had been broken by the explosion, 
and the oil, which seemed to come from 
the well, really came from the pipe line. 
This ended the career of the biggest gusher 
known. 


MONKS WIN RIGHT 
TO CHARTREUSE 
United States Supreme Court Favors 


Carthusian Order in Fight to Protect 
Secret of its Liqueur. 


By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court the Carthusian monks, who 
make the celebrated liqueur known as 
Chartreuse, have won their fight against the 
Cusenier Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, to prevent the latter from using the 
trade-mark and other indicia of the monks’ 
product in the sale of a similar cordial in 
this country. The Cusenier Company acts 
as agent for the French liquidator, Mons. 
Henri Lecontier, appointed by the French 
court to take possession of the property of 
the monks in France under the Associations 
act of 1910. 

Following the forcible removal from their 
monastery, near Voiron, in the Department 
of Isére, in France, the monks took their 
liqueur manufacturing secret with them and 
set up a factory in Tarragona, in Spain, 
and there have continued to manufacture 
the cordial, importing from France such 
herbs as were needed for the purpose. 

The French liquidator, it is alleged, un- 
dertook to make a cordial identical with or 
closely resembling the monks’ product. 

In about all substantial details the claims 
of the monks have been upheld, except that 
the defendant company has not been held 
in contempt. Justice Hughes wrote the 
decision. The jurisdiction of the Circuit 
Court was upheld. It was also set forth that 
the monks’ non-use of the trade-mark did 
not constitute abandonment, and that the 
French law affecting it could not have any 
extra-territorial effect as far as this country 
was concerned, and that the monks have an 
exclusive right to the use of the word 
Chartreuse in the sale of their product in tie 
United States.—New York Herald, June 20, 
1911. 


ALWAYS THE SAME 


GOOD OLD 


MILWAUKEE 


Ask Your Grocer 
to Send You a 
, Case of Blatz, 
s or order direct from 


§ distributing point. 


Ask for it at the Clab, Cafe 
or Baffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 


THE 
FINEST 
BEER EVER | 
BREWED 


FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Lubricates : Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet. Common 


Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 


HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
Main Office, 129 William Street, 
New York Oity. 


CLARK’S CRUISE 


Feb. 1, $400 up fer Ti days. All Expenses. 

6 HIGH CLASS ROUND THE WORLD TOURS, © 
Sept. 19, Oct. 21 and monthly to Jan. inclusive. 

F. ©. CLARK, - Times Bldg., New York 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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The Swallow’s Flight 


SwaLtows travel according to heredi- 
tary custom. The French bird crosses 
the Mediterranean to go from France to 
Algeria, exerting unnecessary and painful 
effort, traveling at the cost of useless 
fatigue or even death, when he might 
easily fly over Spain by short and pleasant 
stages, and stop frequently to rest and 
take breath before crossing the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Such conduct is explainable 
only as due to the mysterious instincts 
of heredity. 

The date of the swallow’s flight and that 
of its return are fixed by meteorological 
causes. For instance, in the middle of 
August, 1905, when the swallows? nests in 
Beauce, France, were crowded with young 
birds, the temperature fell suddenly and 
the swallows migrated, leaving their broods 
to die of starvation. In that case 
mother love gave way before the fear 
of cold and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. The people of Beauce could have 
told the south why the swallows returned 
before the summer was over. 

In 1907 the swallows arrived in. Paris 
one month late. Then, as always, they 
were actuated by meteorological causes. 
In 1907 the month of April was remarka- 
ble for short alternations of extreme heat 
and extreme cold. The cold killed the in- 
sects on which swallows feed. The birds 
halted when they had flown only part of 
the way, because they found none of the 


insects -necessary for their sustenance. 
They halted and went backward until 
they found food. Many naturalists at- 


tribute the migration of birds to their 
need of nourishment. 
At one very recent 


geological epoch 


there was no western Mediterranean, so 
winged travelers went duirectly from 
France to Algeria over dry land. After 


the voleanic movements and the sinking 
of the ground had gradually set- the 
waters of the sea between Europe and 
Africa, the swallows econtinued to follow 
the route followed by their ancestors at 
the time when there was no sea. They 
continued to follow that route, because 
the hereditary instinct is one of the most 
profoundly rooted instincts of animals. 


The Cost of Smoke 


ApouT six fier cent. of the coal that 
fills the fire-box of the locomotive actually 
drives it across the country. The rest.is 
wasted. Not more than ten per cent. of 
the fuel value of their coal is consumed in 
the furnaces of manufacturing plants. 

The rain of cinders from the stack of 
the locomotive, the pillar of black smoke 
from the factory chimney, account con- 


spicuously for part of the waste. But 
these are minor losses. The chief diffi- 
culty lies in the failure to use the com- 
bustible gases that arise from the burn- 
ing coal. They are either allowed to es- 
cape unignited, or are discharged with- 


out having done any service beneath the 
boilers, to expend their heat on the air. 

The Geological Survey has estimated 
that the “smoke nuisance” costs the 
country, through waste of fuel, injury 
to merchandise, and unnecessary labor 
caused by clouds of soot, over $600,000,000 
a year. There is, moreover, an tindenia- 
ble menace to the publie health through 
the polluted air of great manufacturing 
towns. 

Much of this tremendous 
waste is at present unavoidable, because 
we have not learned how to utilize the 
energy of coal directly. Steam, and often 
electricity as well, must be generated be- 
fore the power can be applied. But there 
are improvements in furnace construction 
which reduce the losses ‘of imperfect com- 
bustion, and progressive manufacturers 
are saving money for themselves and bene- 


economic 


fiting their communities by adopting 
them. 

Meerschaum 
Tue substance which is eommonly 


meerschaum ” is known to 
science as magnesite. It is composed of 
magnesia, silica, and water, and is, in 
plain words, silicated magnesian clay. It 
is extracted from deposits in Asia Minor, 
near the little city of Kulm, and is 
found, though in less abundance, in other 
places. 

When taken from the quarry magnesite 
is washed in constantly agitated water 
in which it settles in a fine, close, grain- 
less mass. After this first washing the 
deposit is dried in the air, molded into 


“known as 


cakes, and slightly baked. Then the 
paste is “aromatized” and carved. or 
molded into pipes. The aromatization 


consists in dipping the paste in boiling 
perfumed oil, which gives the product its 
unctuous smoothness. The value of a 
meerschaum pipe depends upon the size 
and purity of the block from which it is 
made. 
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Thus the Hupp- Yeats 


ty 
A car of French design of the very latest fashion. .o rd 
Design protected by letters patent. ‘a 

‘The “ Patrician ”’"—100-inch wheel base; 30 cell, 13 plate Exide %: 
Ilycap battery; $2150 F. O. B. Detroit. 

Bh The “ Regent "—86-inch wheel base; 27 cell, 11 plate Exide Hycap oe 
battery; $1750 F. O. B. Detroit. ME 
The “ Torpedo”—Open top car; folding top, windshield and lamp equip- 
ment; $1650 F. O. B. Detroit. 


With its low-hung body, its curve of roof, and slope of hood 
— radical changés from accepted design — it 
rare beauty. 


That buyers of electric cars were quick to perceive and appreciate the ad- 
vantages and the safety of the Hupp- Yeats is evidenced by the fact that, i 
practically the half year of its existence, more than 300 of these cars have 
gone into owners’ hands. 


electric in substantially the first six,months of its production. 


HUPP CORPORATION, 117 Lycaste St., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


= 


the past six months the Hupp-Yeats has shown 
that the public was ready to welcome a new type 
of electric car. 


presents 


the new construction gives to the user an electric proof 
the common danger of skidding and overturning. 


has earned a distinction which, we believe, has come to no other 


BRANCHES 


BUFFALO, 1225 Main St. ; 
DETROIT, Woodward and Warren 


CHICAGO, 2615 Michigan Ave. ; 


MINNEAPOLIS, 1334 Nicollet Ave. ; 


CLEVELAND, 1992 East 13th St.; DENVER, 1620 Broadway; 
KANSAS CITY, 34th and Broadway ; LOS ANGELES, 816 S. Olive St. ; 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 N. Broad St. 


Aves. ; 


ICE CREAM 


There are many flavors for Ice Cream, 
but Rich, Creamy Milk is always the 
Important Ingredient. To it 
Smooth, Rich and Delightfully Fla- 


vored, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Write for Borden's 


Est. 1857 New York 


THE HARPER 
PERIODICALS 


have their own distinct following. People who know 
good things, use good things, demand good things, 
are the people you can reach through HARPER’S 


The mere “say so” of an advertisement bei ing in me 
HARPER PUBLICATIONS gives it a standing 
with the reader sufficient to call forth his or her 


check book. And every reader has a check book. 


HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Gream Boch. WEEKLY AND BAZAR 
BORDEN’S For Rates, Discounts and Information, Atldress 
HARPER 
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The Genitler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Lucid Days 


Beinc busy is an attitude of mind. 
There is no real difference between those 
mornings when we wake with a rush and 
set to work with a whirl and those other 
mornings when w wake and face a day 
cleared of everything. There is not a 
thing attacked excitedly on our’ busy 
days Which could not be left undone with- 
out serious consequences, and on our free 
days a moment’s thought is sufficient to 
remind us of a dozen crucial matters, 
erying out in their need of being attend- 
ed to immediately. 

Qur interpretation of. a day is not a 
matter we manage for ourselves. . It is 
controlled by something within us that 
does not consult us when it makes up its 
mind. We stand and view the day im- 
partially, and this little inner instrument 
registers the faet that everything is im- 
portant, that life is pushing us from be- 


hind, and that we have not a moment to. 


lose, or else for no reason at all it fails 
to register anything. We view the same 
objects, the need of learning, of living, of 
communicating thoughts and feelings, of 
doing and bustling—all the parts of life 
are as they were on the previous day— 
but none of them signify. The little in- 
stfument registers zero as tar as_ these 
things are coneerned, and there is_ in- 
stead—whether inside the instrument or 
inside one’s heart it is dilfleult to say— 
a funny, smiling feeling. It is a sensa- 
tion of sitting on a wall, kicking one’s 


theels, and saying to the passing proces- 


sion: “No yeu don’t, I march with you 
yenerally, but not to-day. I see where 
you are going, it does for a destination, 
but to-day I sit and | smile and I kick 
my heels, and there is no use in beckon- 
ing to me because | feel no eall to come.” 
It is as though the elamor of life were 
just out of hearing, and all one’s atten- 
tion taken up by the smiling in one’s 
heart. One's breath comes softly, for fear 
of letting life’s noises break through the 
quiet, and also for fear of blurring any 
of the lovely silenees that one hears on 
these smiling days. when the cessation of 
the din leaves one vibrant and sweetly 
a-quiver to being. Deep amusement rolls 
in rich, chuckling eddies through one’s 
being, amusement at everything — for 
everything is precisely what we = are 
aware’*of at such times: at the cosmos, 
aml we, the midgets, who, Knowing noth- 
ing, retain our passion for giving things 
names, 

When the end of the day is reached we 
feel, not tired, but returned from an im- 
measurable journey, with the sense in 
us of distances covered and little-known 
countries visited. Instead of fatigue we 
feel refreshed, and this after a journey 
that took us so far that we reached our- 
selves. The beautiful, lang, empty day 
las left us at the end with a sensation of 
having garnered new treasures, of a heart 
deliciously full of some vague possession 
that one cannot define unless it be the 
remembrance of consciousness. The next 
morning, when one wakes and gazes again 
at the passing procession. ready once more 
to take one’s part in it. it is seen that one 
need not join it at the spot where one 
turned aside, but frrther on, for the Alay 
when one just smiled in one’s heart was 
a day of vast accomplishment. 


Emphasis 

We are no longer known by the com- 
pany we keep but by the emphasis we 
give. The weight we put into the = ex- 
pression of an idea is a. clearly marked 
milestone on the route of our evolution. 
We cannot each speak and act differently 
from every one else, we can only say and 
do the same things with a different em- 
pliasis, so that two people uttering the 
same truism vet manage to show them- 
selves as miles apart. One murmurs the 
unnecessary banality lightly, as though, it 
being a thing so universally taken for 
granted, enunciation was hardly required. 
We thus get her view of the thing’s im- 
portance, and, having gained her sense 
of proportion, we ean discern her eali- 
ber as an arechiwologist erects temple 
from the measurements of a single plinth. 
The other person announces the same 
truism. as though he were ushering a 
crowned head into -a waiting arena. He 
flourishes the sentence into sound and 
snaps his lips together afterward by way 
of imsuring the dramatie pause such a 
presence deserves. His manner implies 
that, though vou may not be prepared to 
accept such startling innovation in 
thought, he, for one, has determined to 
throw in his lot with: it, be the conse- 
quences what they may, and he will not 
be astonished if you faint with surprise 
at his daring. He has only said what 
the other did, there is no question of their 
not agreeing. butsfor one a deeade has 
passed sinee the matter has been given a 
second thought, and for the other a plunge 
was into the future to reach it. 
(Such a lurch forward was required that 
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THE CROWD. 
the Professor !”’ 

THE PROFESSOR (sotto voce). “ 
to supper, same as usual, Bill.” 


“The Amateur wins—no, the Professor’s got him— hooray for 


The Missus asked me to bring you home 


& . f2,, Th x of tw lem- 


arm 


WHITE ROCK 
FINCH 

One of unfer- 

meried grape juice. 

A small cup of gran- 

ulated sugar. 


One quart ol 
WHITE ROCK. 
Plenty of ice. 


he Same 
Old Whiskey 


keeps pace with the times 
by being as g 
as it used to be 


Old 
Overholt Rye 


Dependably the 
same —always— 
mellow, rich, 
pure—a delli- 
ciousness 
to be for- 
gotten 


1000 ISLAND 
HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY 


Jefferson County, New York 
In the Heart of the Thousand Islands 


In the most enchanting spot in all America, 
where nature’s charms «are rarest, all the 
delights of modern civilization are added in 
the 1000 Island House. No hotel of the 
Metropolis provides greater living facilities or 
such luxurious comfort—real home comfort— 
as does this palatial summer retreat. An 
amusement for every hour, or quiet, complete 
rest, is the choice of every guest. 

All Drinking Water used in the house 
is filtered. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for Illustrated Booklet. 


G. STAPLES Proprietor 
HARRY PEARSON, Chief Clerk. 


BEST GOLF BOOK 


By 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition, including the New Rules 


photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Practical Golf 


‘fhe book is profusely illustrated from 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, W ine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 

W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


it is doubtful if a second mental move 
will ever be made. The two are appar- 
ently of the same mind, yet the former 
is in a droll predicament because, prevent- 
ed from disagreeing with the thing said, 
she yet disagrees violently with the de- 
gree of emphasis given. She squirms in 
extreme discomfort, longing to ery, “ Yes, 
ves, I think so, too, only such a world 
less,” or “Such mountains and mountains 
more.” But degree is a thing undreamed 
of by the latter. -He caught his idea in a 
paroxvsm, and. clutching it about the 
neck, his weight drowns both. 


CRENSHAW OF THE 
GOLD MILL 


(Continued from page 15) 


mill? Could they draw reason and senti- 
ment so fine as to know that when they 
struck at the mill they strvuek at Cren- 
shaw’s most vulnerable part? 

Oddly enough in that brain-benumbing 
crisis such useless questions intruded 
themselves upon me. I[ was groping for 
the answers when something occurred on 
the platform that drove everything else 
from my mind, 

A slender form took shape in the black 
opening of the ore loft. José came to an 
astounded halt as it barred his way. 

The sefiorita! 

There were red roses in her black hair, 
her head was thrown back in a _ resolute 
poise and the torchlight struck fire from 
her eves, 

Why was she there? She had come 
from the mill! Had she deemed it her 
privilege to fire the structure with her 
own hand? 

A deathlike silence fell over the men. 
They stood like statues and watched the 
girls every move. Plainly her presence 
there was as great a surprise to them as 
it was to me or to Brill. 

She snatched the torch from her father, 
swept it in front of his faee and forced 
him backward and off the platform. Then 
she turned to those who stood around 
Crenshaw. “Go!” she cried, in her own 
tongue, pointing into the darkness around 
the head of the mill. 

To my amazement the platform slowly 
cleared, and at last only the sefiorita and 
the prostrate Crenshaw were left there. 
Gliding to the edge of the planks, she held 
the torch above her head. 

“Cowards!” she breathed, seathingly. 
“So many of you, and against one! Is it 
for me”—she struck her clenched hand 
against her breast—* that you have done 
this? Then, for me, go away now and 
leave the mill and the Americano. You 
do not want him here? Let it be so. I 
promise you that he shall go! -Is my 
word to be fairly taken?” 

A faint protest Went up from some one 
below. ‘The seforita stamped her foot. 

“ Ay de mi, what fools!” she went on. 
“Sefor Brill has sent for the rurales. Do 
you want them to find you here?” 

A master-stroke, that. In faney, the 
mutinous laborers heard the beat of hoofs. 
Fleet horses were bringing the rurales! 
They heard the rattle of steel and the 
crash of musketry. The rurales came pre- 
pared and they knew how to shoot! 

A panie set in. The crowd dispersed as 
if by magic and melted into the shadows, 

Brill and gained the platform to- 
gether. Brill picked up the terech from 
the place where the girl had dropped it, 
and as he lifted the smoking flame we saw 
a picture that capped the wonders of the 
night. . 

The sefiorita was on her knees with 
Crenshaw’s head in her arms. “ Novio, 
novio!” she was whispering, brokenly, and 
with every repetition of that word of love 
she was pressing her lips to the mill man’s 
unconscious face! 


“The more you live with these Mexi- 
eans,” pondered Brill, as we sat in the 
shadow of the headquarters adobe next 
morning, “the less you know about them.” 

Once more the camp was quiet and 
peaceful. The events of the night were 
fergotten, apparently, by all save Brill 
and myself, and a man and a woman in 
the bunk-house.- Brill was making out a 
black-list. 

“ How’s Crenshaw, Kennedy?” the super- 
intendent asked, knowing I had just come 
from the bunk-hopse. 

“The doctor qays two weeks,” I an- 
swered; “the seii@rita says one week, for 
she intends to tak& care of Crenshaw her- 
self.” 

Brill whistled softly. 

“What does Crenshaw say?” he in- 
quired. 

“ He says that you will have to get an- 
other boss for the day-shift, for he is going 
to Arizona with the sefiorita.” 

The mill was at work, with a substitute 
amalgamator guiding the ebb of ore and 
the flow of gold. Its sounding chambers 
would know Crenshaw no more. I fancied 
there was a mournful note in the thunder 
that went crashing down the gulch. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% 


daily. 


That’s to meet the demand for No-Rim-Cut tires. 


For 800 


We are starting now to increase our capacity to 3,300 tires 


More than enough to completely equip 800 cars per day. 


That 


demand has thrice doubled in the past two years. It is larger 
now than for any other tire that’s made. 


Over 650,000 of these tires have been sold. And every car 
equipped with them is winning others to them. They are tires that 


The Old Type and 
The New 


The old-type tire—the clincher tire—is 
a relic of bicycle days. 

When the call came for tires to equip 
automobiles that was the only type we 
knew. It was the only type anyone 
knew. 

So we simply adapted this hooked-base 
tire to the newer and larger requirements. 


This picture shows the clincher tire as 


adapted to automobiles. It is pictured. 


here on the standard rim for quick-de- 
tachable tires or demountable rims. A 
rim with removable rim flanges. 

These tires have hooks on the base—as 
shown—to hook into the rim flanges. 


. That is the ancient bicycle method for 


holding the tire to the rim. 
But these curved-in flanges, when used 
on automobiles, dug into the tire when 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


deflated. The result was to rim-cut a 
punctured tire. To run on a flat tire for 
even one block might wreck it beyond 
repair. 
very motor car owner knows the 

worry and ruin caused by this thin-edged, 
incurving flange.« It has cost them mill- 
ions of dollars. ig 

So, some years ago, we started out to 
do away with this hooked-base tire. The 
final result is the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tire. And this type now outsells our 
clinchers almost six to one. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


Here is the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire 
fitted on the same rim as the clincher. 
The removable 


Cars 


can’t rim-cut—tires 10 per cent oversize—tires that cut tire bills 
Yet they cost no more than standard old-type tires. 


in two. 


Oversize 


These advantages are apparent. Any man can see them. 


Every motorist 
deman 


knows how much they mean. 


men are 


ding these patented tires as fast as they find them out. 


It must be so. 


Men can’t be fooled on tires. 


A tire that 


proves a doubled mileage is bound to win you and all. 


a rounded edge,and rim-cutting is utterly 

out of the question. It never has hap- 

ned, and never can happen, no matter 
ow far one may run on flat tires. 


No Hooks—No Bolts 


The No-Rim-Cut tire has no hooks on 
the base. And no tire bolts are needed 
to hold it on. 

The reason is this: Vulcanized into the 
tire base on either side are three flat 
bands. The bands are made up of 126 
braided piano wires. These wires make 
the tire base unstretchable. Nothing can 
force the tire over the rim.. It cannot 
come off under any condition until one 
unlocks and removes a rim-flange. 

Instead of hooking the tire on we make 
this unstretchable tire base. When this 
tire is inflated it is held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 


This braided wire feature is controlled 
by our patents. Others have tried a 
single wire—others twisted wires. But 
these flat bands of braided wires which 

need no welding 


rim flanges have 
simply been slip- 
ped to the oppo- 
site sides, so they 
curve outward. 
The tire when 
deflated rests on 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


—which nothing 
can break or 
loosen —is_ the 
only way known 
to make a hook- 


Canadian Factory 
Bowmanville, Ont. 


less tire practicable. That is why most 
tire makers still recommend clincher tires. 


Tires 10 Per Cent Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires have an extra flare, 
because the rim flanges curve outward. 
So the tire can be made 10 per cent 
oversize and still fit the rim. And we 
give you in these tires that extra size 
without any extra charge. 

This oversize means 10 per cent more 
air—10 per cent greater carrying\capac- 
ity—than a tire of rated-size. And this 
extra capacity, with the average car, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

Tires which lack this oversize are 
usually overloaded. It is done by the 
extras—the top, glass front, gas tank, 
extra tires, etc. ™Also by heavy passen- 
gers. That is what causes blow-outs. 

Our two features together—No-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—under average condi- 
tions will cut tire bills intwo. Yet these 
patented tires now cost the same as 
standard clincher tires. They used to 
cost one-fifth more. 

That is why men who know the facts 
call for No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Our latest Tire Book—based on 12 years of 
tire making—is filled with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail it to you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Detroit Street, Akron, Ohio 


Main Canadian Office 
Toronto, Ont. 


Why inch along like an old inchworm with that antiquated hand 
spacing of the typewriter carriage when you can go right to the 
spot with a single touch on a Column Selector key of the model 10 


Remington 


The Remington Column Selector is the 
greatest of all recent typewriter improve- 
ments. It enables the operator instantly 
to place the carriage where she wills, skip- 
ping as many columns as she wills. By 
eliminating the hand spacing of the car- 
riage it saves from ten to twenty per 
cent. of labor according to the work 


to be done. 


And this is only 
one of a score 
of notable’ im- 
provements on 


the model 10 
VISIBLE 
Remington 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and 
Everywhere 


“HERE ARE THE FIVE COLUMN SELECTOR KEYS” 
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SS) Most Miles Per Dollar 


built to be a world’s-record tire. 


| to build such tires. 


races for the world’s most famous drivers. 


. 


and every-day service. 


Your Dealer Will Sell You 
World’s-Record Tires 


By winning the greatest races the world has ever 
known, Firestone tires have ended the day of the 
specially built racing tire. Every Firestone tire is : 


It is an open secret that many of the great racing | 
and touring contests of the past have been won by 
specially built tires. Firestone has steadily refused : 


We have put all our efforts into making Firestone 
stock tires the best we knew how. For it is Firestone 
policy to sell you just the same durability that wins 


Firestone tires are not made to win races—they win 
races because of the way they are made. The | 
extraordinary durability of Firestone tires in racing 
service mow A confirms their extra mileage in touring 


To ensure this durability adds materially to the 
manufacturing cost of Firestone tires. Yett 
of Firestone tires is only slightly above that of ordi- 
nary tires and is many times repaid in extra miles of 


service, the Most Miles for Every Dollar You Pay. 


Smooth and Non-Skid treads—any standard type 
of case or inner tube. Firestone Quick-detachadble 
Demountable Rims to carry your spare tires inflated. 
The lightest practical rims made—see iiustration. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


** America’ s largest exclusive tire and rim makers” 
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